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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Balfour on Monday at the Pan-Anglican Congress | 
On Thursday at the | 
Albert Hall he was defending the elementary principles | 


spoke on Religion and Science. 


of honesty and property. In other words he made a 
powerful attack on the Licensing Bill at the demonstra- 
tion of the National Union of Conservative and Consti- 
tutional Associations. Mr: Balfour is often charged 
with using sophistical arguments, but a sophist is a 


good sort of person to expose such sophistries as that | 


of the teetotalers who argue that property is not pro- 
perty when they propose to take it only from licence- 
holders; or say that as there is no freehold in a 
licence therefore its value may be confiscated. Mr. 
Balfour comments : Well, there is over £ 100,000,000 of 
it which has been treated in every way as property ; and 
talk about freehold does not make honest what in any 
other case would be reckoned flagrantly dishonest. 


Under the Bill the ‘ compensation” comes out at 
about one-fifteenth of that under the Licensing Act of 
1902. Taxation has not been levied on the fifteenth 
but on the whole market value. Mr. Balfour dwelt on 
another point which has not had due importance given 
to it from the point of view of temperance. Large sums 
have been spent in the expectation of licensed premises 
being treated as property. Either an inferior class of 
people will 
will refuse them because they are inferior. In one case 
the houses will be badly conducted, in the other the 
drinking will be secret and unlicensed. Not very pro- 
mising for temperance. We hold with Mr. Balfour 
that the consideration of temperance alone will make it 
necessary to grant licences for more than a year. 


A case at Bow Street shows how a club may be a 
public-house in everything but the name and in immunity 


et the licences, or the licensing authorities | 


| from suppression without compensation under the 
| Licensing Bill. The Inland Revenue officer who pro- 
secuted Gustav Reichmer, the proprietor of a club, said, 
‘*These clubs are bought and sold like public-houses 
and provide a business for the people carrying them 
on”. The magistrate added : ‘‘ And there is no super- 
vision”. The man is charged with having sold spirits, 
| wine, beer, and tobacco without a licence, but as the case 
has not been decided we say nothing as to this. The 
_ point of interest is that by his own admissions he was 
simply carrying on a publican’s business under condi- 
tions more in favour of drinking than the ordinary 

ublic-house. It is sheer hypocrisy to pretend that the 

icensing Bill is intended to promote temperance if the 
public-house only is suppressed and such clubs are 
allowed to remain. ‘i 


On two of the main provisions of their Pensions Bill 
the Government have had to make important conces- 
sions. Mr. Long overcame Mr. Lloyd George’s parsi- 
| mony in the matter of the ‘‘aged couples” ; and the 
Bill will be altered to give them the full pension. This 
will cost about £300,000 a year more. And yet Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Barnes talked of the ‘‘ frivolous 
amendments” of the Opposition. It was pretty auda- 
cious, though, of Mr. Lloyd George to seek to bind the 
Opposition by an arrangement that if he consented, 
they would not propose any other amendments which 
would increase the cost. It was a good deal too much, 
and they refused; but these terms seem to have bee 

accepted by the Ministerialists. 


The Labour party are not bought off. They will 
demand reduction of the age limit to sixty-five. The 
other alteration of the Bill relates to the ten shilliags 
and a fraction of weekly income. If people with over 
that amount are to have a pension, the cost which 
Mr. Lloyd George is so anxious not to increase, in spite 
of his confidence in Free Trade, will be more. To alter 
the Government proposal by a sliding scale of pensions 
is the only alternative ; but in order not to increase the 
cost most of the pensioners will have to submit to’a 
reduction. The man with nine shillings, say, will have 
to take four instead of five. The Government's sliding 
scale was issued on Friday. All these alterations are 


dead against the wishes of the friendly societies, and the 
~ aim of the Labour party to widen indefinitely the scope of 
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the Bill. If it were law now, nobody would be satisfied 
with it. 


During this debate a Liberal member, Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, speaking of the reduced pension for people 
‘living together”, remarked with conventional pathos 
that the compulsory separation of married couples was 
one of the worst faults of Poor Law administration. 
At Marylebone Workhouse the guardians have pro- 
vided separate quarters for the married people. The 
master has recently reported that several couples stated 
they had no inclination to live together on any account. 
Some of the husbands alleged that their wives were too 
infirm. Out of twenty-eight married people, only four 
were suitable to enter the married quarters. The Board 
has therefore closed the greater part of the married 
quarters and turned them into offices. This has been 
the experience of guardians in many other parts of the 
country. A practical dissolution of their marriage seems 
often not unwelcome to people who have become soured 
through years of poverty. 


Where does free trade come in when the Liberal 
Government is pushing forward a Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill? There is interference with adult labour and there 
is artificial raising of the price. The party that took 
off the coal tax on the ground that it raised prices 
brings in a Bill which will raise prices very much more. 
The only consistency is in getting the miners’ votes. 
On the most favourable view the price of coal will be 
increased during an uncertain period. The output will 
be diminished and the public will suffer through the 
increased cost of all manufactured articles as well as in 
the direct domestic consumption of coal. It is a doubt- 
ful precaution to spread the full operation of the change 
over five years by successive reductions of the working 
day. Mr. Rea, the Chairman of the Committee, 
favoured a nine hours’ day for eighteen months, but 
Mr. Gladstone prevailed. If miners were a sweated 
trade and could not help themselves, we imagine the 
Government would leave them to “stew in their own 
juice” as they leave really sweated trades. 


Mr. Asquith refused on Monday to allow women to 
fill the seats in the House of Commons under the 
gallery. He agreed with Mr. Byles that, even as it 
is, M.P.s are at times pushed for room, and every- 
body who knows the House of Commons will agree 
with him. Besides ‘“‘under the gallery” is in the 
House, and strangers must withdraw during a division. 
What if two dozen stalwart women suffragists chained 
themselves to the rail and refused to budge? If only 
ordinary women found their way to the seats under the 
gallery, there might be a little harmless flirtation; but 
if the extraordinary ones went there, no member sus- 
pected of anti-suffragist views would feel quite safe in 
taking a seat near them. No wonder Mr. Asquith 
quails at the idea of ladies actually in the House. 


Jealousy at the right, or alleged right, of your friends 
to vote in the wrong lobby seems an odd thing. Yet 
Sir Henry Norman M.P., in a letter to the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’’, does not disguise the fact that this 
jealousy is his. If Brown and Jones can vote wrong— 
vote against the orders of the Ministerialist Whips— 
whenever they will, why should not Smith too (who 
after all is quite as good a Liberal as they) please his 
own conscience—or constituency—instead of merely 
pleasing the party wirepullers? Sir Henry Norman’s 
plaint raises an interesting and perplexing question as 
to how far the conscience should ‘‘cave in” to the 
whip or the whip to the conscience—or both to the 
constituency. We remember a very able and cynical 
politician explaining his method. He said he always 
voted with his party on questions he did not under- 
stand, often on questions he understood more or less. 
But from time to time he went into the lobby against 
oe side on questions he had really studied and knew 

ut. 


Pudsey has not the best of reputations ; there is a 
‘report of the passage from Pudsey to the celestial 
regions being particularly narrow. But never again 


must Tariff Reformers say any ill of Pudsey; though it 
is probable that Pudsey proper had less to do with the 
Unionist success than other parts of the division. The 
Leeds freeholders seem to have settled the day. Th 
have always been much less Radical than the Pud 
folk, and now they are mainly Conservative. Liberals 
naturally put all down to the door of the wicked 
Socialist. It is a good excuse for defeat ; but we all 
know now that a Labour candidate does not me 
split the Liberal vote. Still the Socialists did get their 
knife into the Liberals this time. ‘‘ Yes; we are al] 
going to get old-age pensions—five or six years after 
we're dead.” That was as nasty a one for the Govern. 
ment as could be. 


On stepping-stones of his live self Mr. Lloyd George 
continues to rise to higher thifigs. It is an interesting 
variation from the idea of Tennyson or Goethe that 
the stepping-stones must be those of a ‘‘dead self”. 
Why dead, when one comes to think of it? Mr. George 
was honoured at Enczenia at Oxford this week, when, 
with Lord Curzon present, the D-C.L. was conferred 
on him. Much is done in this country.through family 
interest and rank, and more through money ; and asa 
result it is impossible to deny that mediocrists—and 
sometimes men who are scarcely mediocre—now and 
then manage to get pushed up ladders they could not 
for the life of them climb without aid. But the case 
of Mr. Lloyd George shows how talents and great 
industry may tell in English life to-day without any of 
the other advantages. Self-discipline is no doubt one 
of the secrets of a success such as this. Mr. Lloyd 
George has disciplined himself severely enough— 
though we well remember how bitterly he opposed 
his enemies the clergy being allowed to discipline them- 
selves. That however was in his salad days. 


Mr. Asquith contemptuously continues to reply—as he 
puts it himself—‘‘ in the negative” to Mr. Hugh Cecil 
Lea’s loud demands that no more peers shall be made. 
For Birthday Honours he has recommended four new 
peers, Mr. George Whiteley, Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
Mr. Holden, and Mr. Wynford Philipps—three Liberals 
anda Home Ruler. The first and last of these creations 
are no surprise. Chief Whips commonly end in the 
Upper House, and Mr. Philipps’ successes in finance have 
been great. There are some families with whom every- 
thing touched turns to gold, and his seems one of them. 
Mr. Warmington’s nickname of Mr. Warming-pan at 
length is justified. He surely might have been honoured 
long ago for finding Sir William Harcourt a seat—as 
well as for his real distinction as a lawyer. The editor 
of the ‘‘ Contemporary” is made a knight. It is a wise 
thing to assuage the rigour of radical journalism thus. 


We shall soon know to what extent the Volunteers 
have accepted the Territorial Army. As Lord Roberts 
pointed out on Wednesday at the meeting of the 
National Service League, only two days remain of the 
time for reorganising the Army on the new basis, and 
not more than half the number of men have come 
forward. Lord Milner was right in saying that in so 
far as Mr. Haldane’s scheme reorganises the Volunteers 
in brigades and divisions instead of into a number of 
disconnected units, it is right for the League to support 
it. But, as we have all through maintained, Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme never had a chance of becoming a 
success without the introduction of compulsion. How- 
ever, next week we shall really know, and Mr. Haldane’s 
reputation as a War Minister must stand or fall by the 
results. 


Yet another portion of our armed forces is at pre- 
sent in the melting-pot. Many Militia battalions are 
now training, and at the close they are to be asked if 
they will join the new special reserve, and undertake the 
liability to serve abroad in time of war. Officers may 
join the new special reserve, the general resegve of 
officers, or retire. If more consideration is not shown to 
them than at present, their choice is certain. For instance 
on the general court martial which has been sitting at 
Chatham this week, two Militia officers who were not 
out for training or embodied were suddenly called up 
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from private life, regardless of their own convenience, 
to sit on this long court martial. Militia officers are 
of course subject to see laws; but if the military 
authorities exercise their full rights, a Militia officer can 
never be certain of freedom to carry on any settled 
work. The hardship in the present instance was the 

reater because it was unnecessary. Officers could 
tee been taken from Militia corps now out for training, 
and the expense of paying others not out for training 
would have been saved. 


Sir Gorell Barnes’ judgment on the collision between 
the ‘‘Gladiator” and the American mail steamer 
**S. Paul” puts the matter beyond reasonable doubt. 
He finds, as the court martial found, that the blame lay 
wholly with the ‘‘ Gladiator”. The question as to the 
amount of blame that attaches to Captain Lumsden is 
extremely technical: only highly trained experts can 
give an opinion of any value, and they will differ from 
one another. But it was inevitable that Captain 
Lumsden should suffer, whether it were his fault or his 
ill-fortune. The loss of the cruiser and not a few of her 
splendid men was a terrible one. We forget our grief 
over these things very soon. George Eliot speaks of 
men and women being frightened by the “intervals of 
insensibility and callousness ” which come over them as 
to private grief. How much greater the insensibility 
and callousness in the case of a national loss ! 


There is war in Persia. On Tuesday there was a 
sharp encounter between the Nationalists and the Shah’s 
Cossacks. Several lives were lost in the fighting and 
much damage was done to Parliamentary and other 
buildings. It is just possible that the appeal to the 
sword may restore what ye for order there, and 
that the representations of Great Britain and Russia 
will have the effect of restraining Mahomed Ali from 
following up his advantage by Eastern excesses. 
Persia’s attempt at parliamentary government, farcical 
in the beginning, has thus early turned to tragedy. 
It is a misconception to regard the trouble as between 
the Shah and his people. It is between two parties, 
extremists both. The Nationalists hoped to get control 
of the Executive, and the Shah, who is well backed, has 
adopted Cromwellian methods. 


All the South African Parliaments have now shown 
themselves strongly in favour of the Convention which 
four or five months hence is to discuss the practicability 
of union. A hopeful sign during the debates has been 
the suspension of party feeling. For once there was 
an air of reality about the declarations of Mr. Smuts 
and Mr. Merriman in favour of letting racial bygones 
be bygones. Opposition leaders as well as members of 
the Governments will have a place in the Convention. 
The question is, Will the new spirit survive when the 
delegates come to grips with the problems involved ? 
Opinion in the Boer Colonies and at the Cape seems to 
favour unification rather than federation—one Parlia- 
ment taking the place of many. We carnot imagine 
that Natal would agree. It would mean eclipse for her 
in the Dutch ascendancy outside her own borders. Natal, 
uncompromisingly British as she is, will not stand in 
the way of union, but her views as to status and the 
control of the natives may provide a difficulty. 


The death of an ex-President in the United States 
makes less impression than the death of an ex-Premier 
here, for the constitutional ordinance of self-elftacement 
has dropped him out of public view generally many 
years before. A succession of other men have taken his 
place, But Cleveland had a great professional and 
business position, and perhaps counted for more in 
the more important than political circles after his 
retirement from public life than when he was in it. 
As a gold Democrat he had no chance of returning to 

litics, even if he had wished. The silver men, 

ded by Mr. Bryan, effectively closed the door on 
““gold bugs”. Cleveland as President was neither 
He had strength, but 


he was not strong enough to persist in his righteous 


indignation at the rape of Hawaii by Yankee filibusters. 
He stigmatised it in bitterest terms, and afterwards 
acquiesced. Unfortunately Englishmen are likely 
always to associate Cleveland’s name mainly with the 
Sackville incident. 


The Pan-Anglican Congress wound up on Wednes- 
day with a great service in S. Paul’s Cathedral, when 
the thankoffering was laid on the altar: a fitting end 
to a great event. As organisation, the Congress was 
perfect ; as a spectacle, it was imposing ; intellectually, 
it was quite above the usual level of such conferences ; 
Spiritually, it is not for men to gauge results. We can 
fairly hope that the Congress will be the starting-point 
for a new life, new energy, and, above all, new thought 
in Anglican communities over all the world. Certainly 
the Congress has appealed to the public: it has 
appealed to its imagination perhaps too much. Now 
comes the Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops. 
Their work is to give substance, perhaps one may even 
say reality, to the congratulations, the hopes, the con- 
clusions of the Congress. Will they have the strength 
to do this? 


Just now the Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster is crowded from opening till closing time, 
a large number of the visitors being foreigners. The 
authorities have seized the opportunity of showing these 
poor benighted folk how we do things in England. In 
its unfinished state there is not a very great deal to be 
seen inside the cathedral. But its music has become 
famous ; and the powers that be have devised a plan of 
preventing anyone hearing the music. A number of 
workmen have been engaged, and evidently instructed 
to begin hammering loudly whenever the choir sings. 
They are skilled workmen. When no service is being 
held, there is little noise. But let a few bars of a 
Palestrina Mass be heard, and clattering and banging 
resound from every part of the building. They are 
indeed highly skilled workmen. Not only do they select 
the finest music, but with unerring taste they bang most 
passionately at the finest parts of each fine piece. It is 
all very well to show foreigners how things are done in 
England: would it not be better to show them that at 
this cathedral some one has risen above average English 
taste and manners? Some foreign—not to mention 
native—visitors may wish to hear the music ; some—if 
the authorities will pardon so unkind a suggestion— 
may wish to use the cathedral for devotional purposes, 
and may find a demoniacal uproar an interruption toe 
their devotions. 


Mr. Bottomley’s question as to what was to be done 
about the man McGuire, who was tried for what is 
known as the Cliff murder, was very much needed. 
Whether the question has doae it or not McGuire is 
not to be tried again. This was announced on Friday. 
It is a scandal that a prisoner should have to wait his 
trial, as so many do, for five and six months. The 
scandal is greater if he has to wait so long to be tried 
a second time, as McGuire would have had to do if he 
had beea tried a second time. This is the sort of 
thing that happems because the assizes and gaol de- 
liveries are held at such long intervals, Cases may be 
removed to the Central Criminal Court, but we do not 
know if it is possible unless the prisoner could not 
obtain a fair trial in his county. This is the main object 
of the Act called Palmer’s Act, from the poisoner on 
whose account it was passed. 


The Almack Club case had not the slightest element 
of public importance in it. But it is well understood 
that this is always the kind of case that attracts most 
public interest. It was nothing but a case of cattish- 
mess between a group of women who disliked one 
another ; and the unfortunate secretary whom they 
landed in so much trouble deserves sympathy. Mr. 
Frankau was given £50 as a consolation for his share 
of the trouble from the same cause. The secondaction 
of Mrs. Frankau against the Club was dropped and 
the lady got what she asked for. This stopping of 
the squabble saved public time which is needed for 
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hearing real cases with less millinery and nonsense 
about them. 


Mr. Balfour made some good remarks on books and 
reading on Wednesday at the meeting of the London 
Library. We agree with all he says in favour of that 
fine institution. The London Library encourages good 
literature. Alas, the same cannot be said for all 
libraries. It is doubtful whether our free libraries, for 
instance, do not misspend thousands every year on 
quite worthless modern fiction. The up-to-date novel 
is trash. It does nobody the least good. It interferes 
grievously with the sale of really good books. A pub- 
lisher told us lately that he had been offered a fine 
translation of one of the greatest plays of modern 
times. ‘‘ But”, he said, ‘‘I really feel I must cease 
publishing this kind of book. It means a dead loss 
of fifty or a hundred pounds.” It is very pleasant pro- 
ducing a book like this, but the luxury becomes too 
costly. There is nearly always a grave risk in publishing 
fine books to-day. 


The public happened to hear of ‘‘ Lanoe Falconer”, 
who died last week. It did not know of her through 
any literary appreciation or understanding of its own, 
but—oddly enough—through Gladstone. We say 
“‘ oddly ”, because Gladstone did not, as a rule, choose 
very good books for his praise. But we believe that 
Lady Portsmouth, who had good taste and knowledge 
in literature, spoke to him of Lanoe Falconer’s story 
** Mademoiselle Ixe”, and as a result a few words from 
him gave the little book a sudden fame. Lanoe 
Falconer—Miss Hawker—wrote a few other stories and 
village sketches. A small collection was published a 
year or two ago, and nothing so good of the kind has 
been done since Miss Mitford, but ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe”’ 
was far and away her best bit of work. 


“* Mademoiselle Ixe ”’ is one of the finest short stories 
in English. Nihilists and their plots are ridiculous in 
English stories : the result, when the professional novel 
writer jugs them in, is preposterous melodrama. But 
Miss Hawker, knowing nothing particular about 
Nihilism, introduced a Nihilist governess into her story 
of quiet country life, and was entirely successful. 
Moreover, with a few touches, the lightest and the 
simplest that can be imagined, she managed somehow 
to show life and scenery in a leafy, sleepy, English 
shire with absolute truth. Hers was a rare and 
beautiful gift. 


How many wives had Henry VIII.? was Anne of 
Cleves beheaded or did she merely die? when did Julius 
Gesar land? To answer such questions pat is no 
doubt to pass for something of a historian. It is no 
use trying to persuade the public that bald dates and 
figures are no more history than the nail on which the 
picture hangs is the picture. The Pageants that are 
now so popular probably rather encourage this view 
that a jumble of dates and ‘‘ facts” together make up 
history ; with some spirited comment on the ‘‘ bloated 
mass of corpulence”, bluff Harry, and the crimes of 
“bloody Mary”. But on the whole the work and 
results of these shows are perhaps good. They are a 
thousand times better than rubbishy plays and still more 
rubbishy six-shilling novels. They arouse a certain 
—_ of patriotism, local and national, which has its 
value. 


The Winchester and Chelsea Pageants are very 
good examples. Chelsea is of course a small show 
compared with Winchester, but it has some admirable 
episodes. Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Lord Howard of 
Effingham at Chelsea makes a gay and delightful 
picture in the old Ranelagh Gardens. Mrs. Edward 
O’Neill and Miss Hawtrey, the authors, have contrived 
it cleverly. Mrs. George Cran, Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
and Mr. Ambrose Lee, York herald-at-arms, have also 
done some capital work for the Chelsea Pageant. 
The whole thing is most pleasant ; the only objection 
is its length. Most of us dine at eight. This is the 
one thing which the excellent Pageant Master seems to 
have forgotten. 


MR. BALFOUR ON FAITH AND MATERIALISM. 


R. BALFOUR’S account in his speech at the 
Pan-Anglican Congress of the attitude of men 
of science towards religious questions will, we believe, 
be generally accepted as fair. Not so many years ago 
it might have been said with a sneer that naturally it 
was just the sort of speech he would make to such an 
audience to keep up their spirits. There are still men 
of science who hold that the universe may be explained 
by a system of naturalism which is complete within 
its own circle and is also decisive of everything 
that lies outside. They were more numerous and 
influential one time than they are now. The conflict 
between science and religion did not exist for them in 
the sense in which religious men understood it, who 
were anxious as to the effect prevalent scientific theories, 
more or less accepted, might have on religious belief. 
No compromise was possible in the view of these 
scientific dogmatists. There was another scientific 
school who, if they accepted the possibility of a tempo- 
rary compromise, held that ‘‘it was doomed to early 
extinction; that the sphere of science ate into the 
sphere of religion as the ocean gradually eats into some 
coast-line” ; and that ultimately we should reach a 
result ‘“‘ which would compel us to look out upon the 
universe as a merely mechanical set of causes and 
effects owning no intelligent creator, having no moral 
purpose, leading to no great end”. Here then we do 
come upon the conflict of scieace and religion in which 
religion, on this view, is to retire from the field super- 
anouated. 

This mode of thought Mr. Balfour describes as now 
antiquated amongst scientific men. That it is so may 
be inferred from Professor Ray Lankester’s well-known 
dictum that ‘‘ Religion has nothing either to hope or to 
fear from science”. The alleged conflict does not exist, 
because each has its own sphere, with its own subject 


matter, and its own methods of proof which are irrele- . 


vant to the other. But if this is the actual scientific 
attitude, does it not suggest a difficulty? Are we to 


find nothing in nature which enables us to see the 
This seems 
to suggest that we must give up the arguments from | 


creative and controlling hand of a God? 


what used to be called natural theology, which were 
used to support the evidences of revelation. Mr. 
Balfour referred to the once famous argument from 
design, the evidences of reason in the construction of 
the world. It must be confessed that the reason dis- 
covered often seemed arid and mechanical; and in fact 
the ingenious mechanic was the type of the creating 
God. But reason was the indispensable postulate, 
and by maintaining the proofs of it in nature the 
old arguments from design seemed to religious minds 
a buttress against materialism. Mr. Balfour pointed 
out that the real strength of the argument from design 
rested upon the perception of adaptation between the 
living animals, whether man or the lower animals, and 
the mechanical world which they inhabited. Since the 
evolutionary theory was accepted our whole conception 
of this process has been changed. Few intelligent 
religious men would now hesitate to say with Mr. 
Balfour that the argument from design, though it is 
not worthless, has lost much of its old efficacy in the 
stress of recent biological discoveries. If this is ad- 
mitted, and if we are also to agree with Professor 
Lankester that science has no word to say either for or 
against religion, have we not lost in the religious sense 
from the modern conceptions of science? We have 
now no longer, it would seem, the support which older 
views of science gave us. It is a favourite argument 
of Mr. Balfour, and he used it once more at the Pan- 
Anglican Congress as he had used it in his ‘‘ Founda- 
tions of Belief”, that if creative and controlling reason 
is not to be found in the course of nature, the whole 
fabric of science is overwhelmed, with everything else 
we deem intelligible, in a general avalanche of scep- 
ticism. In this case even science has not anything to 
say for itself and goes down with religion itself. Mr. 
Balfour has been criticised for his presentment of the 
argument, but essentially it is cogent. Even though 
the proof or disproof of religion is a matter on 
which natural science is necessarily incompetent to 
arbitrate, the assumption made by science that reason 
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underlies nature is also the first step that the religious 
mind must take in its contemplation of a God. We 
may say that reason is the irreducible minimum common 
to religion and science. Instead of a conflict of science 
and religion we have a common base without which 
the conception of either is impossible. 

The modern religious thinker does not then seek in 
reason for a formal, logical demonstration of the exist- 


ence and government of the Creator of the universe. | 


It is an inevitable assumption beyond logical processes 
equally to him and the man of science. The pheno- 
menal world does not and cannot furnish the proof of 
origins and ultimate ends ; the man of science admits 
that to questions on these subjects his science can give 
no contradiction to whatever answers religion may 
give. Where science stops, where she admits that her 
explanations of the phenomenal can go no further, she 
must leave religion to give such answers as may com- 
mend themselves to man’s spiritual nature. Science 
gets no further than the explanation of the powers 
which have enabled man to preserve his life and his 
race in the midst of his material surroundings. It can 
show how his reason has developed and has become an 
instrument for fulfilling those purposes incomparably 
superior to that of any other animal. But what of 
those powers that cannot be explained by reference to 
those limited purposes? Suppose we take the sense 
of beauty. No explanation has been given of how we 
have obtained that sense, if we are limited to the 
mechanism of natural selection. The zsthetic sense is 
impossible to account for on the ground that it has 
been useful for individual or race preservation. Dr. 
Russell Wallace has specified this and other faculties of 
man as not being accounted for by the scientific theory. 
Darwin's theory of sexual selection assumes a sense of 
beauty as a sort of supplement to natural selection 
and as having a distinct effect on many animal forms 
and on the preservation of their race. But it is at least 
doubtful whether this supposed sense of beauty is of 
similar nature with the human sense which con- 
sciously admires the beauty of the product in bird 
or butterfly or flower. And in any case our admira- 
tion of the beauties of a sunrise or a sunset can 
hardly be explained as having been acquired for any 
uses it had in our physical and animal development. 
If in this and other faculties of our nature other than 
reason we find ourselves outside physical nature, we 
may say of them what Mr. Balfour says as to reason 
itself, that they cannot be the product of physical 
causes which science can explain. It is not conceivable 
from what we know of man’s nature, his strivings for 
answers to questions that he is irresistibly driven to 
put, that he will consent to impose on himself religious 
as well as scientific agnosticism. The answers that 
come to him through the various media we call revela- 
tions he will test by their satisfaction of his spiritual 
nature. They will not be complete answers. He 
is in the region of faith where the very condition is 
that the complete answer to infinite mysteries cannot 
be given to his weak intelligence. In science, so far as 
it goes, he walks by sight. It is when he can no 
longer walk by sight that faith turns his perception of 
veiled mysteries into religion. There are minds that 
may not be able to make this act of faith. Yet as time 
goes on they will have less inclination to persuade 
others that science leaves no room for the phenomena 
of the spiritual world. The man of science has modi- 
fied his dogmatism. Many of the greatest have made 
confession of faith ; and the sense of the limitations of 
science is bringing us more confidently to the theistic 
and religious view of the world. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


TH short debate on Lord Crewe’s motion to accept 

the report of a Select Committee on the Standing 
Orders of the House of Lords illustrates the difference 
between the two chambers and their respective presi- 
dents. Bright once said, in his insolent way, that 
most members of the House of Lords were ‘‘ persons of 
a great obscurity”. The remark is true of the majority 
of the House of Commons. But every member of 


the House of Lords is a personage—that is, he is a 


gentleman of rank, asa rule of wealth, and very often 
litical, military, or legal distinction. The member of 

‘arliament who is not distinguished by brains, or wealth, 
or social or professional position, is nobody : he is allowed 
to speak because he has been chosen by a constitu- 
ency, but he is recognised as an item, as a negligible 
quantity, whose only business is to do as he is told by 
Whips, leaders, and Speaker. One of the consequences 
of this difference in the composition of the two 
assemblies is that the peers, who are all well known 
to each other socially, have a great respect for one 
another, and are terrified by themselves collectively. 
We have seen a peer, who as an eldest son used to bore 
and flout the House of Commons with the utmost sang- 
froid, blush violently, stop dead and sit down at the first 
gentle whisper of ‘* Divide” from their lordships. “The 
collective authority of ‘‘the House ” is therefore far more 
effective with the peers than that of any Lord Chancellor 
could ever be. One of the questions referred to the 
Select Committee was whether the Lord Chancellor and 
the Chairman of Committees, generally known as ‘‘ the 
Lord Chairman”, should be given powers of control 
over debate similar to those possessed by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons and the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. It is not clear from the report of the 
debate what was the opinion on this point of the Com- 
mittee ; but the opinion of the House of Lords was 
quite clearly adverse to any change in the power of 
control over debate, which is no greater in the Lord 
Chancellor than in any other peer. Part of the Lord 
Chancellor's salary of £10,000 is paid to him as Speaker 
of the House of Lords, and in this capacity it is his 
duty to guide the business of the Government in its 
details, and to put the question from the woolsack. 

It is not so generally known that the Lord Chancellor 
represents the Sovereign in an especial sense, and that 
he need not be a member of the House of Lords, as Lord 
Loreburn reminded us. Frequently in the days of the 
Stuarts and once or twice, if we remember rightly, in the 
reigns of the first two Georges, the Lord Keeper or Lord 
Chancellor was not a peer, and the great Lord Shaftes- 
bury was not evenalawyer. After the flight of James II. 
the Marquess of Halifax was chosen to be Speaker of 
the House of Lords; as sixty years later was Lord 
Mansfield, who was Lord Chief Justice. But for overa 
century, we believe since the days of Lord Thurlow, the 
Lord Chancellor has also been Speaker of the House of 
Lords. Naturally, great respect is paid to the advice 
of the Lord Chancellor, if for no other reason than 
because he understands the Bills better than the 
majority of peers, and can get through more business 
in an hour than the average lord can transact in a day 
or a week. But on the rare occasions when there is a 
row in the House of Lords the peers take the matter 
into their own hands, and Lord So-and-So will move 
“that Lord Crewe be no longer heard”, or “‘ that Lord 
Newton be heard”, and the Lord Chancellor must put 
the motion. The Duke of Northumberland, with all 
the blood of all the Percys boiling in his veins, ‘‘ cer- 
tainly objected ” (on Monday) “‘ to being called to order 
except by the House itself”. And that was the almost 
unanimous feeling of the House. It must be remem- 
bered that the Speaker of the House of Commons is 
elected, generally unanimously, by the House itself, 
and has not only nothing to do with the Government 
but is supposed to act with impartiality between the 
parties. The Lord Chancellor on the other hand 
is a Cabinet Minister, and cannot pretend to be 
impartial. More than this, the Lord Chancellor is 
nearly always a new peer of the lowest degree, 
the most junior of the barons, in fact. No wonder 
the Duke of Northumberland objects to be called to 
order by him! There have been times inthe past when 
the relations between the Lord Chancellor and the 
House of Lords were very strained. In one of his 
most dramatic passages Lord Macaulay tells us how 
Lord Jeffreys attempted to bully the House of Lords 
from the woolsack as he had often bullied counsel and 
juries from his canopied seat in court, and how he was 
promptly put down by Lord Halifax or Lord Devon- 
shire, and reduced to tears of impotent rage. Lord 
Thurlow, too, was given to insulting the peers, and 
fond of boasting that he had made himself, whereas 
most peers were ‘the accidents of an accident”. To 
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the list of quarrelsome Chancellors perhaps must be 
added the first Lord Hardwicke and Lord Brougham. 
When a Chancellor of this kidney gets upon the wool- 
sack, the ‘‘ barons of England” are apt to murmur 
about the insolence of a low-bred lawyer, and so forth. 
_ But on the whole the system has worked admirably, and 
as a rule the Lord Chancellor is respected and obeyed. 
Lord Lyndhurst, we need hardly remind our readers, 
was idolised, and was for nearly twenty years the 
leader of the House of Lords. But then he was a 
Tory, with perfect manners, and of a very comely 
carriage. The position of a Radical Lord Seinsdies 
requires considerable tact, for he has a permanent and 
overwhelming majority of the body over which he pre- 
sides against his opinions and his measures. Nothing 
could have been better than the temper and the judg- 
ment with which the present Lord Chancellor has 
discharged his difficult duties, which is of course the 
reason why a set is being made against him by the 
baser kind of Radicals. 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 


ble ~ procession of Bishops before S. Paul’s on 
Wednesday has made a great impression on London. 
The procession was indeed symbolic of the appeal that 
Anglicanism makes to antiquity by its maintenance of 
the ancient constitution of the primitive Church, and 
it is satisfactory that the Pan-Anglican Congress has 
clearly recognised that the historic Episcopate is the 
true note of the Anglican Communion. Yet Canon 
Henson has used this occasion to ask the Lambeth 
Conference to commit an act of suicide by declaring 
that episcopacy means nothing, and that all non- 
episcopal Churches, which can agree with us in the 
essentials of faith and morality and the reverent use 
of the Sacraments instituted by our Lord, are just as 
well off spiritually as is the Anglican Communion. In 
this way the Canon tells us we shall really help forward 
the reunion of Christendom. Contemporary facts no 
less than the history of the past emphatically disprove 
this latest fond imagination of Westminster Abbey. 
The surrender which the Canon demands would indeed 
_ destroy historic Anglicanism ; but even from the Non- 
conformist standpoint it would not help forward 
Christian unity, since it would leave unsettled the con- 
troversy as to the true character of the Church of Christ 
which is the historic cause of the division between 
Anglicans and Protestant Dissenters. At the present 
moment the Church of England and Nonconformity 
are opposed on the education question for the 
simple reason that Nonconformists so_ iritensely 
detest the Church Catechism, that they will leave no 
stone unturned to prevent its being taught even to 
Anglican children in the public schools. Why do they 
detest it? There is not in that Catechism a single 
word about episcopacy, but in its teaching on baptism 
it traverses the whole Nonconformist conception of the 
Church. For to the Nonconformist the Church is the 
assembly of the converted ; to the Anglican it is the 
community of the baptized. Nonconformity, in a word, 
stands opposed to the Catholic order which the Church 
of England represents, and Canon Henson cannot ap- 
proach it, unless he is prepared to throw the Church 
Catechism into the fire. Now look at this proposed re- 
union from the Churchman’s standpoint. The adoption 
of the Canon’s proposals would make a bigger schism 
than the one that he seeks to heal. For if we recog- 
nised the Nonconformist ministers as priests, it would 
follow as a necessary consequence that any one of them 
might without submitting to reordination perform the 
rites of the Church of England. And if they did> how 
many even of Evangelical Churchmen does Canon 
Henson suppose would take the Holy Communion from 
their hands? Not one in a hundred. The act of treason 
to the Church of England which is suggested would 
shake the faith of thousands, give the Church of Rome 
numberless converts, and we think reconciling Church- 
men and Dissenters would destroy the Anglican posi- 
tion. And this would be a step to the reunion of 
Christendom ! 

It is regrettable that these views should have been 
put forward in the Abbey. It is more regrettable that 


|.the Presbyterate were indistinguishable. 


they should have been supported by historical argu. 


ments as specious as they are unsound. Canon 
Henson truly says that some of our seventeenth. 
century divines showed a hesitation to condemn the 
merely Presbyterian orders of foreign Protestant 
Churches. Nevertheless they thought them irregular 
and only justifiable on the ground that in these 
Churches episcopal ordination was impossible. They 
also held that as a matter of ecclesiastical discipline 
the ministers of these churches must be reordained 
before they might minister in the Church of England. 
It is hardly serious to argue from such opinions that 
the Church of England could to-day recognise as priests 
the great majority of Nonconformist ministers. For 
these neither have nor claim to have Presbyterian orders, 
Equally unsound is the Canon’s further argument from 
the fact that modern research has shown that in some 
portions of the Primitive Church the Episcopate and 
In the first 
place, as we have said, the majority of Nonconformist 
ministers cannot claim a valid succession through 
Presbyters, so the argument does not help their case. 
Surely it does not follow that because in some places 
the offices of Bishop and Presbyter were once identical, 
a man who, centuries after the offices of Bishop and 
Presbyter had been everywhere differentiated in the 
economy of the Church, had been ordained only as a 
Presbyter, could assume episcopal functions. 

We recognise the good work of the Protestant com- 
munion without the Anglican pale as fully as does Canon 
Henson, and we regret that his rash words should have 
made it necessary for us to speak of the theological 
differences that necessarily divide us from them. To 
Catholic order and to the historical Episcopate as a 
necessary point of the Catholic order Anglicanism is 
indissolubly linked, and this reflection brings us to the 
practical question which comes to the front whenever 
the Lambeth Conference meets: the means by which 
the unity of the Anglican Communion can be retained. 

Some years ago there did flash before the eyes of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury the dream of a kind 
of Anglican Papacy. We cannot regret that the re- 
sistance of the American Episcopate and other causes 
prevented its realisation. The whole principle of 
Anglicanism is repugnant to it. Our conception of the 
Church is based on the apostolic commission of the 
Episcopate and the independent jurisdiction of each 
Bishop. To set up one Archbishop as the supreme 
ruler of a number of provinces and dioceses would 
have been for Anglicanism to adopt the drawbacks 
without the advantages of the Papal monarchy. To 
have established such a Papacy would have been to 
repudiate the teaching of learned Anglican divines like 
Hammond and the men of the Oxford Movement ; it 
would also have placed us in opposition to the kindred 
school of thought in the Roman Communion, that was 
known as Gallicanism in France and Febronianism in 
Germany. On Anglican principles the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should in no sense be the ruler of the 
Episcopal Church of America. Such influence as he 
may exercise over it should be derived solely from 
his Primacy of honour and his position of a friendly 
adviser. In what way then can the unity of the 
Churches in the Anglican Communion in regard to 
doctrine be retained? Obviously through the subs 
mission of all important points of controversy to the 
united Episcopate. Subject to this the various national 
Churches which make up this Communion must have 
full power to deal as they think fit with minor cere- 
monies and rites. The difficulties in the way of evolving 
and maintaining such an ecclesiastical constitution are 
indeed great. The chief of these lies in connexion with 
Churches like those of America and Japan, which are 
outside the British Empire. Any kind of a foreign 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is a difficult matter, as the 
history of the Papacy and of the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople alike prove. If, however, as loyal Angli- 
cans must believe, the historic Episcopate is the 
divine basis for the government of the Christian Church, 
they must believe in the possibilities of such a constitu- 
tion. If it could be realised, a great step to the union 
of Christendom would be taken. The barriers that 
divide us from the orthodox Churches of the East are 
intellectual rather than doctrinal. East is East and 
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‘West is West, no doubt, and it is difficult for the 
twain to see how much they hold in common. But 
if the Anglican Communion can reproduce the constitu- 
‘tion of the Church of the sixth century in divers lands 
‘and amid divers races, the fact must in the end attract 
-to it the sympathies of the Churches of the unchanging 
East. And likewise in regard to the great Roman 
‘Communion. Those behind the scenes know that in 
that Church the triumph of Ultramontanism is by no 
‘means assured, and that there is more sympathy for 
the Anglican idea of episcopacy, and indeed for the 
Anglican Church, than meets theeye. Let the Anglican 
Communion show that a Catholic federation of Churches 
4s a possibility ; it may not only again awaken the spirit 
of Gallicanism and Febronianism in the Churches of the 
Roman obedience; it may convince even the Curia 
that its despotic interference in the affairs of national 
Churches is not necessary for the maintenance of eccle- 
siastical unity. Itis our firm belief that in the end even 
Protestant Nonconformity will be attracted to Angli- 
canism rather if it retains and develops than if it 
abandons its historic position. 


'. The future of the Anglican Communion, as we said 


last week, is full of difficulties and dangers. It can, 
however, in its historic Episcopate claim to possess 
one pearl of great price that has been saved to it at the 
cost of blood and tears. A great French Ultramontane 
of the last century declared that it is this possession 
which should give to Anglicanism, when Providence so 
wills, the first place in the restoration of the broken 
unity of ‘Christendom. Loyalty therefore to the historic 
Episcopate and to all that it implies is the first duty of 
the present Conference of the Apostolic Fathers of the 
Septal England and of the Anglican Churches beyond 
the seas. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS. 


Liberal papers and politicians of the more 
’ distinguished sort seem suddenly to have dis- 
covered that there may be something in the women’s 
suffrage movement. This means that they want it 
out of the way; they long for a time when the women 
will cease from troubling. Doubtful now of the pos- 
sibility of ignoring it or sneering it away, they are 
discovering that the case for women’s suffrage may 
have certain merits, and that possibly it may be wise 
to pacify these ladies by giving them what they want. 
In other words, Liberals are justifying the calculations 
of the suffragettes. They had only to make a scandal, 
to become generally intolerable, to convince Liberals of 
the righteousness of doing something for them. If 
votes were to be given to women at all, this is 
about the worst way it could have come about. 
The suffragettes made themselves so offensive—break- 
ing laws, rioting, and playing the fool generally— 
in presenting their demand that it ought not to be 

ranted even if it were without flaw and unanswerable. 
illegitimate methods invalidate a legitimate claim. No 
concession should be made to violence, none to dis- 
order. We strongly object to either men or women 
being allowed to make profit out of disorder. In any 
case the women who want a vote should be made to go 
through a period of chastening and penitence before 
their demand is even considered. If they have the 
wisdom to take this opportunity to rehabilitate their 
character, and, abjuring all suffragette antics, return 
to a right mind and present their case steadily and 
persistently with sober and respectful demeanour, in due 
time they ought to have acareful hearing. We sincerely 
hope that neither party will allow itself to be moved by 
women’s clamour, as we equally hope that both will 
give a ready ear to women’s argument. And the two 
recent demonstrations, especially the procession of 
Saturday week, do seem to show a better mind amongst 
the women suffragists. They apparently begin to 
recognise that ecm themselves to railings was not 
conclusive evidence of fitness for political responsibility. 


But these demonstrations have not affected us very 
much ; our judgment not at all. They show that a large 
number of ‘women, including some of the best and 
ablest of English women, want the vote; but no one 
who had ever given ten minutes’ intelligent thought to 


this question doubted it. We have always seen that 
there is a great deal to be said on the side of giving 
women the same suffrage as men, and that many, if not 
most, of the stock objections to women having votes 
will not hold water. We cannot pretend to any ex- 
treme excitement about the matter either way. We 
cannot take seriously at all the vehement protestations 
about the grievance of women not having votes, about 
masculine tyranny, or the burning desire of the mass 
of women to be on a political level with men. All 
such talk leaves us absolutely cold. No more can we 
share in the alarm of the good people who see the end 
of all things in a woman getting the power to vote at 
a parliamentary election; who prophesy the total 
unsexing of women, the subjugation of men, the ruin 
of the home and the effacement of all the graces of 
life. We have for ourselves no doubt at all that 
the admission to the existing franchise of qualified 
women would have only the smallest effect. The 
world would be astonished to find how little harm 
and how little good it did; how much everything 
went on exactly as before. Most of the women who 
are consuming away under the grievance of voteless- 
ness would not even take the trouble to vote, at any 
rate after the first election ; they would continue to do 
precisely what they did before, what the anti-suffra- 
gette prophets fear their for ever abandoning for 
politics. Therefore it is no use expecting us to work 
ourselves into a white heat of excitement over this 
question. Frankly we do not think it matters much 
either way; the effect of enfranchising women will be 
settled in the main by stronger than political powers. 
Politically the case for giving the franchise to women 
holding the present qualification we consider to be 
unanswerable. To pretend that these women are not 
as competent to vote intelligently as the average man 
elector is absurd. Unquestionably they are a good 
deal more competent; for they are mainly women of 
education and property. And what is the use of saying 
women should not mix themselves up with politics, 
when we, both sides alike, use them as much as we 
possibly can to make men vote our own way? If 
feminine influence in politics is not desirable, the effec- 
tive thing to do would be to keep women out of elec- 
tioneering campaigns. But no one proposes to do it. 
It is time these silly objections were dropped. The 
only tenable position to take up against enfranchising 
qualified women is that difference in sex is a natural 
bar to women assuming political responsibility. And 
it is certainly cogent that no great nation has ever 
admitted both sexes to political equality. Nor is this 
always explainable by inferior regard for women. The 
Romans did not treat women as natural inferiors, but 
they did not admit them to political power. Still, if 
the business were to end there, we could not think 
it serious if qualified women obtained the vote in this 
country. 

But Mr. Asquith has put the whole matter on an 
absolutely new plane ; and we should think the older 
women suffragists would be inclined to call down 
curses on his head for swamping their cause altogether. 
Mr. Asquith lays it down that if any women have the 
franchise, all must. Women’s franchise must go on 
democratic lines, and when he introduces manhood 
suffrage possibly he may include in it womanhood 
suffrage. This is really to reduce the whole business 
to an absurdity, which Mr. Asquith no doubt very well 
knew. No sane person would think of giving a vote to 
every man and every woman who had lived twenty-one 
years. To expect anything like decent government to 
emerge from such a formless mass of unintelligence 
would be naturalism in politics of the extreme kind. 
And no political scientist that we know has yet held 
that there is no need of intelligence to produce the 
political kosmos. Such a “‘ reform” would be nothing 
but a practical joke, throwing the whole government 
of the country, and largely of the Empire, to chance, 
just to see what would happen. It is the one device 
conceivable which could lower the intelligence of the 
average elector: for the average woman knows and 
cares even less about politics than the average man. 
No doubt the bulk of women would not care twopence 
for their votes, and would never have any wish to use 
them. But the political machine would be turned on 
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unceasingly ; anda good many would be herded to the 
poll. The telegraphist, the type-writer, the elementary 
schoolmistress, the shop-girl, the maid-servant, the 
waitress, the barmaid, the factory-hand, might all of 
them, no doubt, in time learn something of politics by 
the exercise of their power to vote. But no amount of 
gallantry can reconcile us to making the government 
of the Empire a school for housemaids. Mr. Asquith 
saw that in the guise of a concession he was giving the 
deathblow to woman’s suffrage of all degrees. He has 
struck out of the suffragists’ hands a strong case and 
given them in its place an impossible one. 


HONI SOIT. 


Cys day last week the placards of the ‘‘ Evening 
Standard and St. James’s Gazette” appeared with 
the legend ‘‘ Amazing Statuary” in letters of the 
largest size. The placards excited a certain kind of 
curiosity, as they were obviously intended to do. Readers 
of this evening paper were told that London was 
threatened with a terrible scandal. A series of sculptures 
on the outside of the new building of the British 
Medical Association was pronounced to be of a grossly 
indecent character, and the anonymous censor clamoured 
for their removal in the interests of the public morals. 
Everyone who read this article must have gathered 
that these statues were—allowing for newspaper ex- 
aggeration—of at least a questionable type, if not of 
ronounced voluptuousness. Those who went to see 
or themselves were astonished ; some no doubt were 
disappointed ; but in many the feeling of astonishment 
was succeeded by a feeling of lively indignation, not 
with the sculptor but with the ‘‘ Evening Standard ”. 

These figures carved in Portland stone are placed at 
a great height from the ground. If it had not been for 
the sensational advertisement of this and succeeding 
articles in the same paper, few indeed would have 
dreamed of offence; not one in a hundred would have 
—_ to notice them. There are always minds which 

nd material for low gibes in anything natural : but 
nothing. in art or nature is secure from these. Mr. 
Epstein’s statues are, as a matter of fact, singularly 
free from the remotest sugges’ion of voluptuousness. 
They are indeed remarkable a nong modern sculpture 
for the absence of sensuous ‘ttraction. Rough, not 
smooth in surface ; inclined iv the stiff and angular 
rather than to soft and flowing curves; these detached 
figures have a look which is totally unconscious of the 
spectator, and makes no appeal whatever. They are 
not pretty ; one would not describe them as ‘‘ graceful” ; 
but there is a strange beauty in some of them which 
betokens a rare originality in the sculptor. Whatever 
may be said about them, no unprejudiced person could 
fail to see in them the witness of a high seriousness of 

urpose in the artist, of an unusual sense of reverence 
or the natural dignity of the human body. If any man 
or woman can see these statues and honestly say that 
he feels one jot the worse, or prompted to a thought 
that is not clean and wholesome, one can only be sorry 
for his soul. ‘‘ Half his little soul is dirt.” 

There is one of these statues, that called ‘‘ Maternity”, 
which has, ‘‘ we learn”, given real pain to some who 
have not raised their voices in the press. Genuine feel- 
ings one respects: we can only say that though we 
have seen this and the other figures at close quarters ; it 
would never have occurred to us that anyone could have 
found in it the least suggestion of anything degrading 
to womanhood, or anything but what was beautiful 
and tender. However, the main question raised by the 
outcry of the ‘* Evening Standard ” is whether there is 
truth in the claim that these sculptures are calculated 
to excite the passions and to corrupt? That accusation 
seems to us preposterous. 

There are statues and pictures among the classics of 
art which have suffered the same charge of indecency, 
and have long ago vindicated themselves to the general 
judgment of the world by the same seriousness and 
sincerity of temper. We will mention only the Adam and 
Eve of Van Eyck in one of the supreme masterpieces of 
religious painting, ‘‘ The Adorationof the Lamb”. These 
at one time scandalised the Canons of Ghent, but the 


saner etgmest of the world accepts them without 
thought of offence. 

If any grounds had been vouchsafed us for imputing 
a knowledge of the great works of art which have been 
produced in the world to the anonymous critic of the 
‘** Evening Standard”, we might ask him to be con. 
sistent, and clamour for the mutilation or suppression 
of the works of Michelangelo. But names like his 
still exact a certain reverence. To attack a young and 
unknown sculptor, whose career was yet to be made or 
wrecked, was an easy undertaking. The attack so far 
has failed. The Committee of the British Medical 
Association refused to be bullied into mutilating or 
removing Mr. Epstein’s sculptures. On Wednesday it 
was decided that the work should proceed. The 
Council of the Association, which meets on 1 July, will, 
let us hope, ratify this decision. The ‘* Evening 
Standard ” meanwhile is embarked on a campaign ‘in 
the interests of public morality”. Some notice must be 
taken of the methods by which this campaign was set 
on foot. 

The accusation brought against Mr. Epstein’s work 
has been pronounced entirely unjustified by those who 
have a right to be heard. But had there been any 
justification for the charge, with what sort of scruple 
for decency, to say nothing of considetation for the 
artist, did this careful and sensitive guardian of our 
morals proceed? By flaunting placards and sensa- 
tional headlines (mingled with professions of pain and 
reluctance to stir in such a matter) a hubbub was raised 
and an atmosphere of excitement produced. In the 
minds of thousands who had no opportunity of seeing 
the works in question they were pre-judged ; no hint 
was spared to create the impression that they were of 
such a character that no innocent person could look at 
them without being contaminated. Those who went 
to see the building and its decorations were incited to 
discover offence and evil where none existed or was 
thought of. The ‘‘ Evening Standard” protested that 
it had nothing to do with the artistic value of the 
figures, but this had not prevented it previously from 
adding to the odium created by attacking them as bad 
art. An impudent headline talked of the ‘‘ condemned 
figures” before the Committee of the Association had 
decided that they were to be approved. The ‘ Daily 
Express,” another paper from the same factory, re- 
gretted that it had announced one of the architects of 


the building to be among those who objected to the. 


statues; he had, in fact, called them magnificent and 
found nothing objectionable in them; but the false- 
hood had flown abroad and the damaging impression 
had told. When all the familiar arts of modern 
journalism had been employed to exploit a sensation 
and excite questionable curiosity, when nothing had 
been left undone to ruin Mr. Epstein’s reputation and 
career, the ‘‘ Evening Standard ” professed in unctuous 
phrases to be unwillingly ‘‘ forced” to continue its 
attacks, and offered its ‘‘sympathy” to the sculptor. 
And this was a campaign in the interests of decency ! 

We all know that if these statues had been of a really 
meretricious and voluptuous character, no complaint of 
this kind would have been made, provided that certain 
concessions to what is supposed to be decency (reall 
nothing of the kind) had been made, and that the senti- 
ment expressed was trivial. The fact that such outcries 
are raised against work which is animated by a serious 
spirit, simply relying on and respectful to the dignity of 
fundamental humanity, witnesses to something odious 
and ignoble, which the ‘‘ Evening Standard” and the 
‘*Daily Express’’ have done their best to exploit. 
Their methods, an eloquent comment on their profes- 
sions, have been such as no one who cares for decency 
can contemplate without disgust. 


THE CITY. 


USINESS in the City has drifted into that condi- 
tion of calm expectancy which often follows 
acute depression and generally precedes a general rise, 
for the word ‘‘ boom” had better be deleted from the 
financial vocabulary. The loanmongers’ dance is not 
yet over, for the Canadian Government is issuing a 
small loan, a trifle of three millions or so, which 
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will of course be a trustee security, despised of Lord 
Mountstephen. But some day or other there must 
come an end of the borrowings by public bodies, and 
then we shall see a good many 5 per cent. invest- 
ments rushing up to par and a great many 4 per cent. 
securities mounting to 90. The 5 per cent. debentures 
of the Sansinena Meat Company (Argentine) at 92 are 
cheap. Sansinena debentures should certainly go to par. 
A rather amusing speech was made at a meeting of the 
shareholders of the Empire of India and Ceylon Tea Com- 
ny by the chairman. The company, which has estates 
in Assam and Ceylon, is doing very well, and pays a 
dividend of 10 per cent. on its ordinary shares, though 
its net profit of £35,959 is 44,930 less than last year. 
But the chairman, as soon as he had dealt with the 
balance sheet, plunged into a long and vigorous de- 
nunciation of the tea duty and the Radical Government, 
assisting his argument by a passing dig at the Licensing 
Bill. Now, it certainly is an interesting topic of dis- 
cussion whether sugar is not as good a subject of 
taxation as tea, and whether ‘‘ broken Pekoe” is more 
or less of a luxury than Dundee marmalade. It is also 
open to debate whether cheap tea would not do more 
to promote temperance than confiscating the property 
of the brewers. But decidedly these are not questions 
for a meeting of the shareholders of a joint-stock com- 
pany, who have merely to approve or condemn the 
management of their business by their directors. Asa 
matter of business, we are glad to find that the low-priced 
teas of Ceylon sell better than the more expensive teas, 
as it shows a general consumption. No doubt there isa 
great deal of rubbish and dust imported under the name 
of China tea, and used for blending. It may be neces- 
sary to inspect, and condemn as unfit for consumption, 
some so-called tea. On many estates in Ceylon the 
roduction of tea diminishes as the production of rubber 
increases, the reason being that as the rubber trees 
grow up they overshadow the tea shrubs, which must 
have sun. This happens where tea and rubber are 
interplanted ; and as rubber is a much more profitable 
crop than tea the latter is naturally sacrificed. This 
fact is likely to prevent the price of tea from falling. 

The report of a company like Spencer Santo, the 
building contractors, is interesting evidence of the 
general diffusion of prosperity. The building trade is 
subject to many fluctuations, and is a pretty good 
barometer of finance. The chairman tells us ‘‘ building 
owners have been very shy of embarking upon new 
ventures, and fresh speculations and contract work, 
especially of a profitable nature, have been exceedingly 
scarce. This scarcity of work has acted in a very 
disastrous manner upon the building trade”. He then 
goes on to say: ‘‘ Another cause of the reduced profit 
we have had to show is the great depression in the 
property market. Similar periods of depression have 
occurred before, and improved times are, we feel, bound 
to follow.” This relates of course to the year 1907, 
and rather confirms what we have written about the 
stock and share market. There has been great depres- 
sion, and it is expected that ‘‘there’s a good time 
coming ”. 

The Kaffir market, largely in the hands of that 
mercurial race the Jews, is the first to reflect the rising 
spirits of the nation. Indeed, if there were a leader in 
the South African circus even a boom might be en- 
gineered. But Barnato, Beit, and Rhodes, all great 
market leaders in their different ways, are gone, and 
there is no one to shepherd the flock. Still, we believe 
that anyone buying East Rands to-day will make a 
handsome profit by the end of the year, and he will 
certainly receive 12 per cent. interest for his money. 
_— Kaffirs, Alaska Treadwells at 5 are the best 

uy. 


INSURANCE. 


A CENTENARY AND A BI-CENTENARY. 


THE first business premises of the first life assurance 
company were ‘‘ fitted up in Mr. Hartley’s back 
room up one pair of stairs”, and Mr. Hartley was a 
bookseller in Fleet Street ‘‘ over against St. Dunstan’s 
church”. It was here that the Amicable Society for 
Perpetual assurance commenced in 1706 by virtue of a 


charter granted by Queen Anne. With varying for- 
tunes the Amicable continued its. separate existence 
until 1866, when, hampered by its constitution, and 
finding it difficult to accommodate itself to the altered 
conditions of the times, it was transferred to the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society. The Norwich Union 
itself was founded in 1808, and the bi-centenary of the 
Amicable and the centenary of the Norwich Union have 
just been celebrated. Mr. George Clarke has compiled 
an interesting memoir which has been published by the 
Norwich Union Life Office. The records of the past, 
largely taken from minute-books going back to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, are of much in- 
terest, as also are the numerous illustrations contained 
in the volume. Among the most curious of these are 
facsimile reproductions of South Sea bonds, State 
Lottery tickets, and other investments which the 
Amicable Society at one time held. Life assurance at 
its beginning was vastly different from what it is 
to-day. The fundamental idea of the Amicable was to 
collect annual contributions from the members, and 
at the end of each year the amount contributed, after 
deducting expenses, was divided among the representa- 
tives of members who had died during the year. The 
cost of a share in this undertaking was uniform for all 
ages, members being admitted between the ages of 
twelve and forty-five. The original charter limited the 
number of members to 2,000, subsequent concessions 
being obtained for increasing the membership from 
time to time to 4,000, 8,000, and 16,000. 

Medical examination seems to have been a thing 
unknown, and an important functionary of the Society 
was the Messenger, whose business it was to make 
inquiries from clergy and churchwardens as to the 
state of health and manner of living of applicants for 
life assurance, and to inquire and report as to the 
deaths of members. 

Both the Amicable and the Norwich Union had their 
vicissitudes from time to time. The loss of £13,000 
when the South Sea Bubble burst in 1721 must have 
been a serious blow to the Society. The assets were 
kept in a strong iron chest, and in 1730 a burglary 
involved the Society in a serious loss, while in the 
same year the ‘‘ register’, or manager, absconded and 
was abl. to bargain with the directors for freedom from 
arrest in consideration of assisting in clearing up the 
accounts. 

The crude system of selecting policyholders led to 
many frauds. A clerk in the office procured people as 
members, and misrepresented their age and state of 
health with a view to the occurrence of early claims 
from which he and his confederates benefited. In view 
of these proceédings it is not surprising to read that a 
clerk was fined £5 for procuring a member. In these 
days the clerk would receive a commission for the intro- 
duction of business, or at least be commended by his 
manager. 

The Norwich Union Life Office, which was an offshoot 
of the Norwich Union Fire, both companies being still 
flourishing but distinct, was founded in 1808, and 
advertisements issued in that year give a long list of 
agents in the Eastern Counties. Inthis and other ways 
it started in very favourable circumstances for obtaining 
business. After seven years the amount assured was 


£973,000, and the Society was able to declare a bonus 


to its policyholders. In 1907 the new policies issued in 
the one year amounted to nearly £ 5,000,000. 

The records of the present, and the prospects for the 
future, are of even greater interest than the history of 
bygone times. So recently as 1881 the Norwich Union 
Life Office valued its liabilities at 4 per cent. and 
earned £4 5s. od., thus having 5s. 9d. per cent. per 
annum of the funds for bonus purposes ; now it values 
its liabilities at 2}. per cent. and earns approximately 
the same rate of interest as before, thus having some- 
thing like #1 15s. per cent. per annum of the funds 
for bonuses to the policyholders. The change from the 
one basis to the other involved taking part of the 
surplus for increasing the reserves and the sources of 
surplus. The strong reserves having been provided 
further applications of the surplus for this purpose is 
unnecessary. The profits should be larger than before, 
the whole of them being available for distribution 
among the policyholders. In recent years the Norwich 
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Union has done a very large new business at a low 
and decreasing rate of expenditure, and it has a great 
variety of policies from which the public can choose. 
Having worked so successfully in the past, especially 
in the recent past, the Norwich Union has made it 
possible, and even easy, to get still greater progress 
both in the quantity and the quality of its business in 
future years. The old Society stands out as one of 
the very best life offices in the world, with a history of 
great accomplishments behind it, and the certainty of 
still greater things in front. 


IMPERIAL CRICKET TRIGONOMETRY. 


- ” certainly is not of much consequence”, replied 
the gunner, ‘‘ but still as sailors it seems to me 
that they should fire with the sun: that is Mr. Easy 
fires at Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biggs fires at Mr. Easthupp, and 
Mr. Easthupp fires at Mr. Easy, so that you perceive 
that each party has his shot at one, and at the same 
time receives the fire of another”. Here is the 
scenario of the historic triangular duel in which Mr. 
Midshipman Easy alone escaped unwounded, and 
laughing at the delightful humour of Captain Marryat 
one little thought that other captains would be called 
upon to think imperially about a so-called triangular 
cricket duel. In view of the impending decision of the 
authorities of the cricket world as to whether the 
Australians or the Africans shall come here next season 
it may be of interest to review the situation. 
More than thirty years have elapsed since that day at 
Lord’s when 


‘* The Australians came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And our Marylebone cracks for a trifle were bowled. 
Our Grace before luncheon was very soon done, 
And our Grace after luncheon was not worth a run”. 


A very powerful team of the Marylebone Club, which 
might well have claimed to represent Engiand, could 
only score 33 and 19 in the two innings, and was well 
beaten in one day by nine wickets ; so the first Austra- 
lian team that ever visited these shores, in the second 
match of their tour, established the claims of Australian 
cricket to be regarded as equal with that of the Mother 
Country. Ever since a most interesting and keen rivalry 
has been sustained through the interchange of visits of 
Australian teams to this country and of English teams 
to the Antipodes. 

Of these thirty years of keen cricket and honourable 
rivalry between England and Australia no less an 
authority than Lord Darnley, who as the Hon. Ivo Bligh 
captained an England team in Australia, says: ‘‘ How 
profoundly this interchange of cricketing visits has in- 
fluenced the course of cricket in England can hardly be 
too much insisted upon. Without them a representative 
English eleven would have never been seen in the field 
at all, and how great a loss this fact alone would have 
been to the cricketing world both of players and 
spectators can hardly be over-stated.” 

The last visit paid to this country by an Australian 
team was in 1905, when England won two test 
matches, the other three being left drawn. Then 
came, in 1906, an invitation from Australia asking the 
Marytebone Club to send out a team as soon as con- 
venient, and a further suggestion that the Australians 
should visit this country in the present year of Grace 
1908, thus maintaining the symmetry of the triennial 
tours, whose sequence had been 1890, 1893, 1896, 1899, 
1902, 1905, with the natural inference that 1908 must 
be the next occasion. For some reason.or another the 
Marylebone Club elected to hold the Australians at 
arm’s length, and we understand that their reply was 
to the effect that it would not be convenient for them 
to send a team to Australia b<fore the winter of 1907-8. 

With the rapid spread of cricket all over the world it 
would have been surprising if that land of promise, 
South Africa, had not taken to the game. In the 
late ‘eighties and early ‘nineties teams were taken to 
the Cape by Major Wardle and Mr. W. W. Read, 
and met with no marked resistance in their triumphal 
progress. South Africa with a sparse population, 
anid pitches formed by matting stretched over sand, 
did not appear likely to foster cricket to any marked 


degree, and when in 1895-6, at the time of the Jameson 
Raid, Lord Hawke made his first raid upon South 
Africa the quality of the home cricket was not very high, 
However, when Lord Hawke took another team to Africa 
a couple of years later there was to be noticed a marked 
improvement in the play. So much so that the South 
Africans were emboldened to come over here in 1904, 
just as the Australians had done in 1878. Their 
good play and great promise apparently did not make 
much impression on the management of the Maryle- 
bone Club, who in the winter of 1905-6 organised 
a team which played five test matches, so-called, in 
South Africa. It was not a bad side, but it was 
not quite representative of the best of English cricket ; 
anyhow, four of the test matches were lost by the 
Englishmen. When last year they paid their second 
visit to this country, instead of meeting with con- 
temptuous patronage as in 1904, they found them- 
selves—especially the bowlers—treated with awestricken 
reverence and dread, whilst the hall-mark of their value 
was stamped upon the South Africans by the editor of 
‘* Wisden’s Almanack’”’, who promoted the record of 
their tour from the end of the volume to the beginning, 
thus conferring upon them equal rank with Australia, 
In 1904 they had been more or less snubbed. In 1907 
they were heroes. England and Australia have played 
on even terms for over thirty years, but South Africa 
has yet to demonstrate that her present standard of 
cricket is not ephemeral and her recent advance is 
not due merely to the great success of a new style— 
** googly "—of bowling as perfected by three or four 
talented individuals. So let us commend South Africa 
for her daring attempt to raid England in 1go9. 

Once when we visited South Africa, before we left the 
landing-stage at Capetown we were cautioned by a 
great financier that we had come to what he called 
‘*The Land of Spoof”. ‘‘ Spoof” appears to be a sort 
of synonym for “‘ slimness ”, and each of these connotes 
something like the faculty for humbugging other people 
to suit your own aims. 

Another feather in the cap of South Africa is to 
be found in the word ‘‘imperial”. Everything that 
is imperial must surely be right! So what could be 
a greater boon to the Empire than an imperial tri- 
angular duel at cricket? The ordinary courtesies of 
cricket in 1906 accorded to Australia their accus- 
tomed privilege of sending a team here, but the year of 
their visit was to be not 1908 but 1909, that is to say, 
after an interval of four years instead of the usual 
three. The Africans, after a successful tour here in 
1907, might well have been content to wait their turn 
for four years, just as the Australians have done, and 
then they might have the run of England in 1911 or so. 
But life is short in South Africa, and so an effort 
is made to plan a raid upon England somehow in 
1909. An impediment to the aspirations of the South 
Africans might be the fact that the Australians have 
already got the offer of this country for next season. 
Not at all: it is a further and more cogent reason why 
Africa must be here next season as well as Australia. 
For that way lies the future welfare of the Empire? 
England and Australia are preparing to play their usual 
quiet rubber of five test matches? but that is vieux jeu and 
a feeble way to waste an English season. The friends 
of thirty years’ magnificent cricket rivalry must not be 
left alone if our latest and most imperial of colonies 
can chip in. And so came from that wonderful country 
this strangely worded suggestion of an ‘‘ imperial 
triangular cricket duel”. There are other words ip 
Johnson’s Dictionary which begin with imper—, 

The Marylebone Club appear to have received this 
project with favour, and so it came about that, of the 
three parties concerned, the one consulted last was the 
one who should have had the strongest voice in the 
matter. Australia was invited to exchange the cer- 
tainty of a successful tour in England, with no imported 
rival to fear, for a speculative share in this‘new trigo- 
nometry of cricket, a process not unlike that of a 
trustee changing investments from Consols to some 
Transvaal gold mine. So Australia dissented from 
the scheme of Africa. Then came the coup d'état, an 
expression of regret on the part of Africa that Australia 
would not come here to play with them and complete 
the triangle, coupled with an assurance that although 
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Australia would not come next year, yet Africa would 
not fail the motherland and would gladly send a team 
to England. 

Somehow one’s thoughts revert to the words spoken 
by the financier on the landing-stage at Cape Town, 
“spoof” and ‘‘slimness”. And yet sensible and 
intelligent people have been pressed to give their 
opinion as to whether we should invite the Australians 
or the Africans to come here next year! It was gene- 
rally understood a year or so ago that the Australians 
were to be our next guests, and now we are asked 
seriously to consider an alternative invitation to visit this 
country issued to the Africans by the Africans. Since 
1902 the Australians have only paid one visit to this 
country, and that was three years ago. The Africans 
were here last year and in 1904. So it almost seems 
upon these facts alone that Australia might be entitled 
to the hospitality promised to her for next season. 
Australia at present holds the ‘‘ Ashes ” after winning so 
many test matches last winter. Africa has never won 
atest match yet, but lost one here last season. So on 
the book form, if England has beaten Africa, and 
Australia has beaten England, Australia should be 
better than Africa. With all admiration for the slimness 
and impertinence of the Africans we have read with 
satisfaction the published opinion of the committee 
of the Marylebone Club : 


‘* That a visit from an Australian XI. in 1909 should 
not be refused because they have declined to take part 
in a triangular contest, but the Marylebone Cricket 
Club would prefer to see the proposed triangular con- 
test carried out.” 

(Signed) 


No doubt it would have been a great treat for 
spectators of cricket to have such a gorge of test 
matches. We feel sure that when next it is the turn of 
the Africans to revisit England they will insist upon the 
Australians coming at the same time, and then if the 
Marylebone Club be of the same mind as now and 
the counties are content to have their internecine 
championship muddled up for a season, we may look 
forward to the great event. For the present it would 
seem most right and ‘proper for those with whom the 
decision may rest for next year that the wise edict of 
the Marylebone Club should decide the question, and 
1909 be for Australia only. 


LACEY. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE FAUBOURG.—V. 
THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 
By 


(HERE was a time when Englishmen cultivated the 
art of letter-writing, for our forefathers spent 
many an hour over the concoction of a single letter where 
they gave not only all the necessary news, but also 
their feelings and impressions. Form was a_ very 
material factor in those days, and many an anxious 
thought was given to searching for the appropriate 
word and to the correct finish of a sentence. Letters 
were often copied and recopied as if they were destined 
for publication. The penny post has destroyed all this, 
and our anxiety now is to write as many letters as we 
can, crowding into the time at our disposal the largest 
quantity of essential facts. Many of us leave our 
feelings and impressions out of consideration, and in 
the majority of cases form is a negligible quantity. 
We can therefore boast that we write more letters than 
any other nationality per head of our population. It is 
possible that in this way we are able to transact more 
business by correspondence than any other people; 
but in this rush form has suffered, and very few of our 
letters will descend to posterity as models of the art 
of correct letter-writing. The French are the exact 
antithesis to us in this respect. The average French- 
man writes far fewer letters than the average person 
of any other country of the same educational standard ; 
but when he sets himself to work it is a serious busi- 
ness, though the tendency of the times is to make the 
Frenchman of to-day less careful than his father was 
some twenty years ago. Still if the foreigner wishes 
to be appreciated in France he will lose nothing by 


aiming at good form. A letter is therefore even now a 
matter that requires some thought and consideration. 

Nothing astonishes the Frenchman more than the 
way in which we start. He regards us as a very affec- 
tionate race, for do we not say “‘ Dear Sir” and ‘‘ Dear 
Madam” to people we have never met in our lives ? 
‘*Monsieur” and ‘‘ Madame” may be applied even to 
an acquaintance with whom one is on a more or less 
friendly footing, especially if he or she is older or on 
a higher social scale. Such forms of address as ‘‘ Cher 
Monsieur”, ‘‘ Mon Cher Monsieur”, and especially as 
‘“Mon cher Monsieur Dubois”, were at one time 
exclusively confined to one’s man of business, who in 
answering would never think of writing otherwise than 
“Monsieur” or ‘‘ Madame”; whilst people of the oki 
school would write to their butler or their gardener, 
‘*Mon cher Dubois”. These rules are not now by any 
means so rigidly observed as they were before the 
French Revolution, and people may now without 
appearing strange write to their friends as ‘‘ Cher 
Monsieur” and ‘“‘Chére Madame”, though even at 
present there are people left who run from one ex- 
treme to the other and when they have dropped the 
formal ‘‘ Monsieur” have recourse to ‘‘ Mon cher Ami”’ 
or ‘‘ Mon cher Jean”. Titles are hardly ever given in 
a letter. In fact in ordinary conversation it is very 
rare to address any Frenchman by his title, though a 
courteous Frenchman who knows something of the 
manners and customs of those countries in which titles 
are given will use them when he is speaking to 
foreigners. There were however two cases in which 
the titles themselves were invariably given in the past 
and are still adopted by those who wish to be extra 
correct. A Duke or a Duchess may be called without 
committing any solecism ‘‘ Monsieur le Duc” or 
‘Madame la Duchesse”. The French noblesse never 
thought much of titles in themselves. You were noble 
or not noble as the case might be, and if you were 
noble the antiquity of your family was far more 
important than the title which you were given when 
you went to Court. In the days of the ‘‘ Ancien Régime ” 
a man who was at once ‘‘ Duc et Pair” occupied a 
position quite apart. He was by a legal fiction one of 
the electors who chose the King and was treated by the 
King as his cousin. The title of Prince is not a French 
one, but a good many French ducal families have 
either inherited it by marriage or secured it from some 
German Emperor or other foreign potentate. Thus 
the eldest son of the Duc de la Trémoille is Prince de 
Tarente through the marriage of Francois de la 
Trémoille with Anne de Laval, the last heiress of the 
Kings of Naples of the house of Aragon ; whilst all the 
Broglies have been princes of the Holy Roman Empire 
since 1759, when the title was given to the Maréchal de 
Broglie by the Emperor Charles VII. These princes 
are generally addressed, at least by those who still 
preserve their old prejudices, as ‘‘ Prince” and 
‘* Princesse”. These old manners and customs are, 
however, gradually disappearing, especially now that 
the dukedoms of the First and Second Empire are 
beginning to rank and secure precedence over humbler 
titles of the ‘‘ Ancien Régime”, for many of the former 
titles are now a full century old. Many people therefore 
now make no distinction and address a Duc and 
Duchesse or a Prince and Princesse as ‘‘ Monsieur” 
and ‘“‘ Madame”. 

Few people in England now give themselves any 
special trouble in the framing of the body of their letter. 
They have something to say, and they say it without any 
ceremony or detail. ‘‘ Life is too short” and correspond- 
ence is too heavy to hesitate for a word or a thought. 
A Frenchman will however act differently. Every- 
thing must come in its proper order. He necessarily 
starts by saying a few words that bg concern 
the person to whom he is writing. e may inquire 
after his health, either moral or physical, or, if all other 
special subjects are wanting, begin with an allusion to 
something which occurs in the letter to which he is 
replying. In any case he must drop all thought of 
himself and deal with something which concerns his 
correspondent in some degree more or less intimate. 
Then follows the news, either particular or general, 
which he wishes to impart or the question he wants to 
ask. This is a very serious matter, and must not be 
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done as baldly as we are accustomed to express our- 
selves in England. It is rarely said directly but is 
enveloped in a good deal of flowery rhetoric, great 
attention being given to form. Ideas and general 
impressions are far more important than the facts 
themselves or the information which the writer wishes 
to obtain ; for the object that comes first is to arouse 
the interest of the correspondent. Nothing ought to 
be laboured. Everything must appear to come quite 
naturally in as light and as airy a manner as possible. 
Here is the occasion for the witty Frenchman, who 
never neglects to “‘ faire de l'esprit ”, to say something 
** spirituel ” that will remain behind and be remembered 
when the bald facts have passed into oblivion. Should 
the correspondent happen to be staying with a relative 
or a friend of the writer's family, no matter how remote, 
it may be advisable to send some sort of message, for 
Frenchmen are rather touchy upon this subject. Some 
years ago I was staying with a friend and happened 
to mention to him quite casually that I had heard from 
a man whom I scarcely knew. ‘‘Does he send me 
any message?” I had to admit that this formality had 


been neglected and asked him whether he knew my | 


correspondent. He said ‘‘No”, but that they were 


second cousins once removed and that some thirty years | 
previously the two families had been on very intimate , 


terms. 


** He is a young man and it will render hima | 


great service if you will convey to him that he has been | 


guilty of a serious breach of manners.” 
my friend was so sensitive that I was able to soothe his 


Fortunately | 


susceptibilities by reading something very vague which | 


nine men out of ten would not have understood. Aill 
these small details are of the very greatest importance, 


for they are regarded as a sign by which a man of what | 
souvenirs d’ Italie, des fantaisies africaines, des concertos 


Frenchmen call ‘ good education” may be known. 


Furthermore, Frenchmen are very much touched by | 


any small delicate attentions. They regard them as 
evidence that the writer has given himself some trouble 
to please, and accept this as a personal compliment to 
themselves. 

The beginning and middle of a letter may be 
troublesome to the foreigner but the end is far more 
complicated. An Englishman is generally inclined to 
look at the ending of his correspondent’s letter and 
use the same words himself. This will be a great 
mistake in France; for a younger man must not 
reply to one who is older than himself or to a lady 
in the same way. Thus a lady generally finishes 
her letter to a casual acquaintance by assuring 
him of her distinguished sentiments A man 
must never reply in the same way ; for in writing to a 
lady he must wind up by giving some evidence of 
homage and respect. Should he be writing to one 
whom he knows but slightly he can ask her to accept 
his respectful homages. When he knows her better 
he may place the expression of his devoted homages at 
her feet. When the acquaintance ripens into positive 
affection and regard, he may kiss her hand or express 
his feelings in such a way that respect is always com- 
bined with the warmer sentiment. This is a great art, 
and many a Frenchman prides himself in giving to each 
different letter a distinct ending, never repeating him- 
self. A lady who writes to a man will express herself 
very differently from one man writing to another. 
When writing to a domestic servant who has been long 
in the family he can ask him to believe in his attached 
sentiments. To a tradesman the proper ending is to 
ask him to believe in his highest consideration ; but 
there are many forms. Thus a punctilious nobleman 
thought the ordinary terminology rather tame. He 
looked up the family archives and found that in the 
seventeenth century when his forbears were writing to 
a tradesman they finished up with : ‘‘ 1 am well” (‘‘ Je 
me porte bien”), and their signature. He did not think 
this was quite up to the mark, and he now winds up 
with: ‘* My family and | are well” (“‘ Je me porte bien 
et ma famille se porte bien aussi”), and then his 
signature. In writing to a casual acquaintance it is as 
well to assure him of your distinguished sentiments. 
As intimacy increases you can ask him to accept the 
expression of your best and most devoted sentiments 
or of your most sympathetic feelings. When things 
get further and the intimacy is thoroughly established 
there is no limit to the friendship and devotion which is 


| exhilaration of ‘‘ Carmen”. 


put at the end of a letter. ‘‘ Mille amitiés”, ‘* Bigg 
cordialement vétre”’, ‘‘ Bien A vous”, ‘‘ Affectueuse 
ment a vous”, ** Tout A vous”’, are but a few of the 
many terms that can be used. A married lady never 
ought to sign as in England with her Christian name 
and surname, but give her maiden and married sur. 
names. Thus if Mademoiselle Anne de Millefleurs has 
married the Comte de Vieladage she ought not to sigy 
her name Anne de Vieladage, but Millefleurs Vieladage 
The head of a family will sign himself by his surname 
and nothing else, but a younger brother may either 
give his title or Christian name. Thus the Comte de 
Vieladage will sign himself Vieladage, whilst his 
younger brother may sign himself either the Vicomtg 
de Vieladage or Jean de Vieladage. The latter signa 
ture is, however, on the whole better form. 

Much more might be added, but these general lines 
can safely be followed. To appreciate thoroughly how 
a letter can be written an apprenticeship must be 
served ; for it is only by experience that a foreigner cag 
master the art of correct expression. 


SAINT-SAENS AND DELIUS. 
By ArtTHUR SYMONS. 


AS there ever a French musician more French 
than Saint-Saéns? And yet, as a French critic 

has lately said, he has “ une humeur un peu inquiéte 
et trépidante, qui le fait fuir 4 travers le monde, 
écrivant des rapsodies bretonnes et auvergnats, des 
chants persans, des suites algériennes, des barcarolles 
portugaises, des caprices danois, russes ou arabes, des 


égyptiens”. He goes, as the same partial critic admits, 
‘*francisant ce qu’il voit” ; and there comes out the 
truth. This music, so exotic, has something of the 
It has the hard, vivid, 
glittering, fiercely melodic qualities of French music, 
which, from Berlioz, and before him, have characterised 
the work of a nation not so instinctively musical as the 
Italians or so profoundly musical as the Germans. 
German and Italian draw little from sources outside 
their borders; they are deeply national. France is 
ready to borrow, and very deft in making the best use 
of borrowed material. A great admirer of M. Debussy, 
M. Jean Marnold, has lately been pointing out the 
immense indebtedness of the writer of ‘‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande” to the writer of ‘* Boris Godounoff”. 
Moussorgsky, untrained as he was, became an initiator, 
in whose music one recognises ‘‘ un tas de choses que 
depuis on entendit ailleurs. . . . Le musicien de 
génie qui créa ‘ Pelléas’ en fut visiblement imbibé 
comme une éponge.” The French have a great faculty 
of learning, and in Saint-Saéns, for instance, we find 
a great learner. He is a scholar, a student of the 
music of all ages, a master of the orchestra, a writer 
of violin concertos who has given to most violinists 
their best opportunity of display; himself a brilliant 
pianist, at the age of seventy, little of his energy gone 
out of him, the amused, sharp, distinguished face 
scarcely altered by years. The whole music of his 
concert was instantly attractive, and for the moment 
seemed finer than it really was. It swept over one 
like a wave in summer, full of light and motion; and 
scattered itself in the same foam. 

Take the ‘Suite Algérienne”, a fairly late work. 
I never heard a closer or cleverer imitation of the exact 
sounds of Eastern music, especially in the first two 
movements. One recognises the piercing sounds of 
those wind instruments which, in Eastern music, ac- 
company the drums. And something exciting, some- 
thing partly Western, held one’s attention, as at some 
partly barbaric performance, at Constantinople perhaps, 
where the races mingle. It was no sooner over, the 
first instinctive applause having subsided, and the 
shaken senses returning comfortably to their places, 
than one was surprised to realise that very little was left, 
in the memory, then or on coming out of the hall. 
Good music should haunt us, go home with us, follow 
and tease us ; before the greatest music we can only 
fall down and worship. Wagner can be exciting, but, 
deeper than any nerves can conduct us, something 
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primeval stirs ; it may be an earthquake. Tschaikowsky, 
at his best, leaves us some mad tune in our heads, 
which goes over and over there, and will not be cast 
out. Berlioz, if he does not satisfy us, convinces the 
mind that he is after all a great genius, and the echoes 
of his undeveloped but honestly created melodies haunt 
us, with a strange fascination. Berlioz was among the 
many masters of Saint-Saéns, but there are no melodies 
in his work that persist in the brain which has accepted 
them too readily. 

It is from Liszt that Saint-Saéns has perhaps learnt 
most, and he admits frankly that the reading of the 
Symphonic Poems pointed out to him the way in which 
he was to go: the way that led to the ‘‘ Danse 
Macabre” and ‘‘ Le Rouet d’Omphale”. He describes 
something of what he learnt, in a curious passage of 
one of his books, in which he tells us what effect can be 
made from music ‘‘ quand au plaisir purement musical 
vient s’ajouter celui de l’imagination parcourant sans 
hésiter une voie déterminée, et attachant une idée a 
la musique. Toutes les facultés de l’Ame sont a la fois 
misés en jeu, et dans le méme but. Ce que l'art y 
gagne, ce n’est pas une plus grande beauté, c’est un 
plus grand champ pour exercer son pouvoir, c’est une 
plus grande variété de formes et une plus grande 
liberté”’. 

To attach an idea to music: what a hopeless intention! 
Music cannot express an idea, and the attempt to hang 
ideas on it, from the outside, in the manner of Strauss, 
has failed signally to produce any good music. Saint- 
Saéns himself admits that this ‘‘ tendance descriptive 
et narrative ” which he accepts from Liszt adds nothing 
to the beauty of the music, but merely affords a wider 
field for the composer to ‘‘ exert his power”. To exert 
one’s power in ye ag but the production of beauty 
is to go beyond the limits imposed upon the composer 
by the nature of his art; it is to endeavour to bring 
one art, which comes unwillingly and goes out un- 
successfully, into contact with another art of wholly 
different laws and capacities. 

Take for instance ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale”’, where 
the sound of the spinning-wheel, or, as the programme 
tells us, ‘‘ the figures descriptive of the spinning-wheel, 
which are heard as a graceful accompaniment almost 
throughout, are so clear in their intention that further 
explanation is superfluous”. Well, so it is, and so was 
the spinning-wheel as ‘‘a graceful” accompaniment 
almost throughout. Wagner, in drama, is perfectly 
justified in suggesting the sound of a spinning-wheel 
when the spinner is before us and her song is a spinning 
song. But there is no place for spinning-wheels in 
instrumental music, if they are meant to have any 
special meaning, as, we are told, a theme in the bass 
is ‘‘ obviously typical of the helpless hero”. But why 
Hercules and not another ? ow recognise him, in 
music, without his label? As well as Hamlet knew 
Yorick’s skull from Alexander's. 

In an odd little passage lately quoted in an English 
newspaper, we find Saint-Saéns complaining that joy 
had gone out of modern music, and apparently present- 
ing himself as one who has preserved that rare gift. 
A certain kind of joy there certainly is in some of his 
music, in parts for instance of the Concerto for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra, Opus 103, which he played with 
such brilliance. But how near the surface, how like 
gay meaningless Italian music, with a flavour of French 
levity in it! Joy, in its essence, has nothing to do 
with the pleasures of the senses, and in Saint-Saéns it 
is the senses merely that agitate themselves and rejoice. 

It is not often that our contemporary music in 
England can be preferred to the music which is now 
rising everywhere in France. But let us for a moment 
compare the famous popular music of Saint-Saéns with 
some remarkable English music which is not yet either 
popular or famous. At one of Mr. Beecham's excellent 
concerts I heard for the second time the ‘‘ Appalachia” 
of Frederick Delius. I have already praised it, but 
what I have to add to this praise is that, oa a second 
hearing, my admiration went up in the balance and 
my hesitations went down. The sombre, weighty, 
qenuiadiy exotic music (in which there was no imita- 
tion, only an atmosphere) came back to me like some- 
thing that one remembered, and yet was happy to hear 
repeated. Here, if you will, is a symphonic poem, 


and I, personally, would cut out the intruding voices ; 
but how sincere the music was, how little it aimed at 
effect, how entirely it remained music! I can remember 
it as I heard it ; it comes before me in absence with the 
same thrill. The ‘‘ Danse Macabre”: ‘‘ the work ends 
with a coda of striking originality, in which the oboe 
suggests the crowing of the cock”, the programme 
tells us. The ‘‘Appalachia”, how does that end? 
Without any cock-crowing or striking originality, but 
in a mysterious quiet. 

Of all modern English composers Delius is the most 
promising. Great things may be expected from him, for 
he can be seen, in his music, growing and developing 
in the way of those who are sincere workmen. I heard 
not long ago, at one of Mr. Beecham’s concerts, a 
short orchestral piece, called I think a rhapsody, which 
was evidently a very early work. I borrowed a 
neighbour’s programme to see if there was meant to 
be some obscure joke in the frank quotations, now 
from the “‘ Meistersinger”, now from the Wotan music 
in the ‘“‘ Ring”. The programme said nothing. But 
it was almost with a feeling of pleasure that [ realised 
what an advance had been made from the time when 
this wandering, meaningless, imitative rhapsody was 
written. There was not even promise in it; in the 
‘* Appalachia”, which is an achievement, there is 
promise, and the indication of a greater future. 


BRUTTA PASSEGGIATA. 
By R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


ss sky was full of larks, and over all the great 

brown plain, just turning here and there to green, 
an air of gladness hung. Nature and Spring appeared 
to have awakened after their winter’s sleep, and to be 
starting out once more, like maidens on their bridal 
morn, to court the kisses of the sun. A smell of warmth 
and growth gladdened the senses, and man seemed 
once more to have entered into full communion with 
the beasts, the flowers and trees, just as he once had 
done in the fair garden of the Chat-el-Arab, in which 
God by His last creative act received that human 
recognition which proclaimed Him God. Along the 
muddy streams the canes were bursting from their 
winter sheaths of brown. The water spiders timidly 
began to venture out, each one as bold a navigator 
into the unknown as was Columbus, endued with faith 
as great as his, and each one with his own magnetic 
needle, planted by instinct in his tiny brain. 

Myriads of the minutest flies swarmed with a micro- 
scopic hum about the edges of the pools, in which the 
water now and then was ringed by the round head of 
some exploring tortoise, after its winter sleep. All 
animals and insects seemed to have come into a glad 
new world, inherited by right divine from their remote 
and prehistoric ancestry, who in primzval times had 
long ago appeared as well equipped for their existence 
as their descendants of to-day, unlike mankind, that 
slowly has ascended by degrees. The sun itself shone, 
as it seemed with youth, refreshed by winter and a 
season of long nights. Nature rejoiced in its renewed 
exuberance, knowing exactly what it had to do, taking 
no thought either upon to-morrow or to-day. 

Drops of green life congealed hung at the ends of 
twigs, that soon should be unfolded into the glory 
of the leaves. Occasionally a lizard darted from the 
crevice of a wall, looked at the light a little timidly, 
and disappeared again, just as a timid bather dips his 
toes into the waves and runs back to the shore. 

Calves frisked beside their mothers, and lambs 
skipped up and down, arching their backs like a wild 
horse first saddled, whilst lazy shepherd dogs lay bask- 
ing, one eye upon the sheep and one upon the flies 
which buzzed close to their roses, as if the sense of 
danger gave a zest to play. 

Even the peasants on the piain, yellow and ague- 
wracked, and bound, almost as fast as trees, to the 
small district where they had been born, seemed less 
downtrodden, and shepherds minding sheep sang in a 
high falsetto voice songs which all ended in a long- 
drawn note struck on a minor key. 

It was a day in which Pan and the nymphs, the 


hamadryads and the rest of the humane and Pagan 
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s, whose worship still endures under another name 
in Italy, might have come forth like butterflies after 
their hibernation of a thousand years, and found all 
the Campagna, which they had once known covered 
with buildings, pulsating with life, still beautiful in its 
decay. In the brown solitude they had once known 
all peopled with their shrines, they might have danced, 
after a tear or two, to find themselves the sole survivors 
of their world, and sung, just as a man when he comes 
back after the lapse of years and finds his house 
deserted and in ruins, first weeps to ease the aching of 
the heart, then falls a-humming some old tune, almost 
involuntarily, as things forgotten well again into his 
mind. It seemed as if Death had forgotten for a space 
his work, and as if envy, hatred, poverty, suffering and 
pain must have been banished, or held over for a spell, 
and as if gold had disappeared, except in poetry or on 
the domes of cities far away, just seen at sunset, but 
unattainable as those sunk in the sea, which now 
and then appear for a brief season just before a storm. 
A veritable truce of God seemed to have been pro- 
claimed, including every living thing in its provisions, 
and sealed and witnessed by the spring, God, Nature 
and the world. Soracté stood out, blue and serrated to 
the east, rising sharp up from off the plain just as 
Gibraltar rises from the sea. 

The Alban Hills, Horace, once had he returned to 
life, would have known at a glance, and the wild ridge, 
underneath which the Speculum Diane sleeps, blue and 
unruffied, hiding beneath its depths the golden galley 
rotting in the mud. All these he would have known, and 
portions of the Via Sacra where he used to walk, more 
by the inequalities of ground than by the sight of any- 
thing he saw; but all the rest would have been as a 
dream, horrible and unreal, except the plain itself, and 
the unchanging life that shepherds live, like that which 
he described. There seemed no reason that the 
apparent truce should ever have been broken judging 
by the eternal sense of quiet, which hung in the air, only 
disturbed by the metallic croaking of the frogs, the 
crickets’ note, or the rustle of the wings of dragon- 
flies, which hovered round the flowers, as do the 
humming-birds, on the Tijuca or round the orange 
trees run wild, in the deserted missions of the Paranda. 

Sheep ‘followed shepherds who walked in front of 
them, piping, some upon rude wooden pipes, such as 
their Etruscan ancestors had used, and some on penny 
whistles made of tin, but which they still attuned to 
old-world strains, proving that even progress bows its 
head to custom; and oxen, feeding in the long lush- 
grass, answered their names when called, by lifting up 
their heads. 

Had one but gone into the Bosco Sacro with a 
modicum of faith, Egeria would have been there waiting, 
just as she sat and looked for Numa in the round 
clump of trees upon the shoulder of the slope above 
the Via Appia Nuova ; but faith has paled before belief, 
and the nymph waits in vain. 

Along the smooth-worn stones on which the legionaries 
once had tramped to civilise and to enslave the world, 
those round flat stones that once stretched right from 
Rome up to the Grampians, a ceaseless stream of 
traffic still poured on, as it has poured for nineteen 
hundred years. Brown peasants driving sheep, and 
rich Americans nursing their indigestion and their 
spleen in motor-cars; herders of buffaloes, on black 
and shaggy ponies, such as the Volsci rode ; tourists 
on bicycles and ladies riding to the meet ; and all those 
nameless nomads who in warm countries always seem 
on the move (true gypsies, either by blood or grace), 
succeeded one another, and each without the least 
connexion with his fellow, just as motes dance about, 
seen in a sunbeam, on a summer’s day. 

The thick white dust hung in the air and covered 
ae It blotted out the rags and changed the 
summer fabrics that the passing ladies wore into an 
indistinguishable and neutral tint ; upon the coats of 
horses and of mules it clung congealed in sweat, and 
from its folds the passers-by emerged just as a steamer 
slips out from the fog and looms gigantic, abreast of 
Finisterre, or at the mouth of a slow river runnin 
like oil between the mangrove swamps, through whic 
it filters to the sea. 

A puff of wind cleared all the road, earrying the dust 


like a white cloud across the plain. The day wore on, 
and as the freshness died away, an air of sadness, born 
of the sunshine, which in hot countries seems as if it 
emanated from a sun wearied by his daily task for 
myriads of years, invaded everything. The unseen 
larks sang shrilly in the sky, their note just filtering to 
the ear; the lizards basked as if they had been glued 
down to the stones, and on the margins of the streams 
the new-born canes drooped in the scorching heat. 
The passers-by upon the road became more rare, then 
ceased, except for peasants who at long intervals ap- 
peared, seated high in their carts with nautilus-shaped 
canvas covering, a green bough flapping in their horses’ 
head-stalls to keep away the flies. No songs were 
heard, except the crickets’, which as the day closed in 
became intensified, sounding as shrill and as perpetual 
as the electric bell which twitters as a train stops ata 
southern station, in the full noonday glare. 

Slowly the heat abated, and a freshness stole into 
the air, as the light breeze coming up from the sea at 
Ostia gently stirred the leaves. Along the edges of the 
road the peasant women sat and drank it in, combing 
their children’s hair, and looking out across the plain, 
just as a sailor sits on the fore-bitts, and looks out on 
the sea, after a long spell at the wheel, under a baking 
sun. 

When the whole road was bare of traffic, and the 
sadness of the night, taking the world out into the 
unknown, was near, a troop of oxen slowly came in 
sight. Gently they surged along, with the same move- 
ment that a man wrapped in a cloak assumes. Their 
limpid eyes belied the promise of their monstrous horns, 
and as they walked some of them munched a little 
grass, which left a greenish foam upon their lips. The 
noblest of their race, descended from the times when 
men and they had first combined to till the earth, 
their sleek cream-coloured flanks heaved gently, and it 
appeared as if they marched to victory, with the blind 
faith in man that centuries of service had encouraged 
them to hold. 

Beside them frisked some calves, snow white and 
innocent, and with their budding horns just showing 
black beneath the skin, as buds upon an elm show 
black before the leaves unfold. 

Behind them came the drovers on their black ponies, 
each with his goad across the saddlebow. Slowly they 
marched along, and as they passed before the crossing 
where the road breaks off towards the ‘‘ Latin Tombs”, 
a woman sitting by the road looked on the oxen and 
the young calves regretfully, and muttering ‘ brutta 
passeggiata, vanno alla morte”, opened the gate to let 
the herd pass through. 

They passed along unconsciously, towards the 
slaughter-house, and in a quarter of an hour the sun 
set in a sea of blood, crimson and violent, and breaking 
up like an Aurora Borealis into strange shapes, which 
seemed to chase each other through the sky, before 
they vanished in the night. 


A GOOD STORY. 


I Sevoue is the bachelor of thirty when a small 
boy establishes himself on his knee and demands 


a story. No situation so ruthlessly exposes his in- . 


competence. He feels inclined to cry with Canning: 
“*Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir.” 
He looks appealingly round the room, but he can see 
no prospect of relief, and he knows that several people 
with whom he has passed as something of a wit are 
waiting eagerly for his reply. Desperately he tries to 
remember what interested him when he was a boy. 
He can remember nothing that could be put in any 
entertaining form. He tries to gain time by saying 
“* Certainly ; what kind of story do you want?” but 
the boy says at once ‘‘ Like Uncle Harry’s”. Now, 
everyone has listened to Uncle Harry telling a story, 
and everyone knows it is impossible to compete with 
him. ho could hope to equal that steady flow of 
exciting narrative? Who could dare to imagine such 
beautiful princesses, such ingenious boys, and such 
astonishing pirates? The mention of Uncle Harry is 
fatal to the unaccomplished bachelor. He knows at 
once that the game is up, and he is only saved from 
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utter humiliation by the intervention of his hostess, who 
mercifully tells her son ‘‘not to bother Mr. So-and-So”. 

But the truth seems to be that this little boy of four 
isin no isolated or presumptuous position. The need 
for a story is ingrained in human nature. In our 
eatliest days, when, say, we fall and do some in- 
significant damage to our chin, someone at once tells 
usa story. No attempt is made to give us the elaborate 
sympathy we expect. But we are satisfied, and as our 
interest grows in the career of some Red Indian we 
forget the cause of our original tears. : 

So it is in later days. There is always this urgent 
demand for a story. Everyone is glad to hear a tale 
told, and there is a general feeling that such a thing 
is public property. No one listens to an ordinary con- 
yersation, but if two men get into a railway carriage, 
and tell stories, or remind each other of adventures 
they have been through, all the other passengers will 
instinctively listen, and if thete be a joke it is certain 
they will smile behind their newspapers. No one, in 
fact, can resist listening to a story, and there is no 
more painful experience than to see one being told, and 
not be able to have a share in it. Who has not watched 
a group of people in the corner of some room eagerly 
listening to a yarn? You have seen the interest gradu- 
ally growing on their faces ; you have felt the nearness 
of the point; and at the climax you have heard the 
unanimous laugh. Instinctively you are drawn towards 
the group. You are anxious to see so good a joke, and 
you feel you are missing something to which as a 
human being you are entitled. You are, in fact, in the 
same position as the little boy of four, who, when he 
hears you laugh, looks anxiously at you, and is not 
satisfied until he finds out what has amused you. 

No one, therefore, is more popular than the man who 
can say ‘“‘That reminds me....”. He must, of 
course, be careful not to degenerate into a bore. He 
must be reminded only of apt things, and he must deal 
sensitively with his points. But, on the whole, he is 
welcome in any place, as ‘‘the man who can tell a good 
story”. People wonder sometimes that he is so suc- 
cessful, and ask why his income is so large. They do 
not realise that the man who can tell a good story 
never fails. Noone has so nice a command of humanity. 
Tell a man three good stories and he is your friend for 
life. The wit, and the satirist, and the epigrammatist 
run risks. They may provoke attack. They are not 
playing for the side so much as for themselves: They 
have an ‘‘average” to keep up. But the teller of apt 
stories is anxious only to advertise in a kindly way the 
whims and the foibles of humanity. His charm comes 
from his self-effacement and his large appreciation of the 
possibilities of life. When he hears of something full 
of fun, or pathos, or grandeur, he can always be relied 
upon to say “‘ Thatreminds me... . ”. 

Everyone is grateful to him for this generous knack 
of his. There is always a crowd round him. He is 
never, like the satirist, alone. We all go to him when 
we have forgotten, for the moment, that the world is a 
good place, where men make jokes, and laugh, and 
give away money as well as make it. And he never 
fails to remind us of these things. He has always a 
convincing story to tell; and when we get up, quite 
satisfied, to go, he shakes hands as no other man can. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE MEADOWS. 
By Canon JOHN VAUGHAN. 


“THERE is a familiar passage in the Psalms which 

speaks of the ungodly as consuming away like 
“the fat of lambs”. It is a curious rendering derived 
from the Targum or Aramaic paraphrase of the Psalter. 
The consuming of the fat on the altar of sacrifice would 
in any case be a strange simile for the evanescence of 
the wicked. And the poet had no such metaphor in his 
mind. What he said was that the bad man, in spite of 
his pomp and prosperity, would pass away like ‘the 
splendour of the meadows”. The comparison, espe- 
cially in a country like Palestine, is vivid and impressive. 
“ Let a traveller”, wrote Dr. Tristram in his ‘‘ Natural 
History of the Bible”, ‘‘ride over the downs of Bethlehem 
in February, one spangled carpet of brilliant flowers, 


and again in May when all traces of verdure are gone ; 
or let him push his horse through the deep solid growth 
of clovers and grasses in the valley of the Jordan in the 
early spring, and then return and gallop across a brown, 
hard-baked, gaping plain in June, and the Psalmist’s 
imagery will come home to him with tenfold power.” 
The brilliant flowers of Palestine, as Dean Stanley once 
said, are one of the great features of its scenery. The 
astures in early spring are aglow with daisies, lilies, 
upins, clovers, especially ablaze with scarlet flowers, 
such as anemones, tulips, and poppies. It was no 
exaggeration to speak of ‘‘the splendour of the 
meadows”. 

But the happy phrase is not for Palestine only. 
Many persons who have never visited the Holy Land 
have travelled as far as Switzerland, where the splendour 
of the meadows is proverbial. Never shall I forget the 
wealth of wild flowers when for the first time I stood 
in an Alpine pasture beyond the village of Andermatt. 
Here were scores of plants I had never seen, their 
names unknown to me. Like Wordsworth, beside the 
lake in Gowbarrow Park, 


‘* T gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought”. 


And the rapidity with which the flowers disappear is 
a striking characteristic of the flora. On the way up 
the Furka Pass an expanse of pale yellow in the distance 
attracted attention. It proved to be a fine stretch of 
that exquisite Alpine anemone, A. sulphurea. Return- 
ing ten days later, no trace of the colouring remained. 
The flowers had faded and fhe splendour of the meadow 
had passed away. 

There is a splendour of the meadows, too, in our own 
country. In early spring when 


‘* Daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight,” 


few will be found to dispute the poet’s words. Or 
when, in the stately verse of Milton, 


‘* The light morning-star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose,” 


who shall deny the gladness of the occasion? Or, 
once again, when, in more sober fashion, we sit with 
Izaac Walton “‘ under a willow tree by the water-side”’, 
and ‘‘looking down the meadows, watch here a boy 
gathering lilies and lady-smocks, and there a girl crop- 
ping buttercups and cowslips”, we shall be prepared to 
admit the sweetness and charm of the quiet scene. 

What plant “‘ the best of fishermen and men”’ meant 
by ‘‘culver-keys”’ is a matter of uncertainty, but the 
lady-smocks is the species still known by that name, 
which flowers for the most part, as an old writer says, 
‘* when the Cuckow begins to sing her pleasant notes, 
without stammering”. At this season of the year, 
before the hay is cut, the beauty of our meadows is at 
its height. .‘‘ Consider”, said Ruskin, ‘‘ what we owe 
merely to the meadow grass, to the covering of the 
dark ground by that glorious enamel, by the companies 
of those soft, and countless, and peaceful spears.” 
And then follows one of the most eloquent passages 
in the writings of that master of English prose on 
‘‘ the infinite of that meadow sweetness, Shakespeare’s 
peculiar joy”. Above the green enamel the buttercups, 
the bulbous Ranunculus and the meadow crowfoot, put 
forth their golden petals, mingled here and there with 
the tall red spikes of Rumex or sorrel. In some pastures 
the great white ox-eye daisy, called ‘‘ bozzum ” in the 
Isle of Wight, is extraordinarily abundant, and however 
injurious to the farmer, presents a fine spectacle to the 
passer-by. 

Down in the damp meadow, known as Longmead, 
which runs between two arms of a chalk-stream, 
haunted with memories of our ‘‘ honest Fisherman ”’, the 
wild flowers continue to bloom, unmolested by the 
scythe, throughout the season. In March, or early in 


April, the dull pink flowers, “‘ tending to purple”, as 
the herbals say, of the Petasites, or butterbur, appear, 
followed some weeks later by the great leaves, “‘ like 
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unto a round cap or hat, called in Latine Petasus, of 
such a widenesse as that of itselffe it is big and large 
enough to keepe a man’s head from raine, and from the 
heate of the sunne.” As the leaves of the butterbur 
expand, the marsh-marigolds or kingcups are coming 
into bloom, and for awhile the meadow is a sheet of 
gold with their large bright yellow flowers. As the king- 
cups fade their place is taken by several species of butter- 
cup which grow tall and fine in the rich, luscious soil. 
With the yellow buttercups are mingled the red flowers of 
the Ragged Robin, the delicate lilac of the cuckoo-flower, 
and the exquisite drooping blossoms of the water-avens. 
in June, among other interesting species, the marsh- 


orchis will be seen, both the purple and the flesh-coloured | 
varieties, and a few spikes of the bee-orchis ; while as — 


the summer advances the flowers of Spirza or meadow- 
sweet, the Queen of the Meadows, fill the air with 
fragrance. 

Sometimes uncommon species are met with, which 
give an additional interest to the splendour of the 
meadows. In parts of the New Forest, especially near 
the Avon, the beautiful buckbean, with its delicately 
fringed petals, is so abundant that many of the pastures 
are known as “‘buckbean mead”. The Iffiey meadows 
at Oxford have long been famous as the home of the 
Fritillary, or “‘Ginny-hen Fioure”, the petals of which 
are “‘cheguered most strangely, surpassing the curi- 
ousest painting that Art can set downe”. This striking 
plant, it will be remembered, is alluded to by Matthew 
Arnold in his elegy on Arthur Hugh Clough, when he 
calls to mind their rambies together near Oxford : 


“ ] know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
About by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields.” 


Among the species of British plants which bear the 
specific name of Pratensis, as frequenting meadows, is 
a Geranium or Crane’s-bill. It is the largest and most 
handsome of the British species, and bears fine purple 
flowers. In Hampshire it ts a rare plant, but it may be 
seen in a damp meadow in Gilbert White's old parish 
of Selborne, not far from the Priory Farm, where it 
occurs in some plenty. Lower down the valley, the 
bistort, so abundant in Swiss pastures, so rare in 
Hampshire, has established itself. In the same neigb- 
bourhood the white meadow saxifrage is plentiful in 
one single pasture, while in the rest of the country it 
is a scarce species. The oxlip, not the hybrid between 
the primrose and cowslip, but the true oxlip, what 
Darwin called the Bardfield oxlip, still grows in the wet 
meadows near the bridge which crosses the river Pant, 
at Great Bardfield in Essex, where the plant was first 
discovered in 1842. Now and again, but very rarely, 


there may be seen the tall and stately Elecampane. 
The plant was formerly in great repute as a tonic, and 
wonderful virtues were ascribed to it. The candied 
rootstock is still occasionally used, and is ‘‘ marvellous 
good for many things”. Once only have J found this 
splendid plant. It was growing io fair abundance io 
the corner of a meadow in Dorsetshire, far away from 
any habitation and apparently wild. Just over the 


point is necessarily tentative. No one who has followed 
the articles and letters of ‘‘ Scotus Viator” can doubt 
that his knowledge of Hungary at first hand is very 
wide. We know what his opinion is, Mr. Shrubsole’s 
is different, but I see therefore no reason for supposing 
that there may not reasonably exist such difference of 
opinion. I do, however, see great reason—as | shall 
point out later—to suppose that Mr. Shrubsole has 
not studied Hungarian subjects as deeply as ‘‘ Scotus 
Viator.” 

Take next the question of the Slovaks and their 
treatment, where Mr. Shrubsole states that ‘‘ Scotus 
Viator’s ” “‘ allegations of ill-treatment . . . by the Hun- 
garian Government have been so completely refuted by 
Mr. Yolland and others that it would be quite super- 
fluous to do it again”. 

I do not know how any unbiassed, or even reasonably 
biassed, person could read the correspondence alluded 
to in the “‘ Spectator” of December 1907 and May of 
this year, and come to such a conclusion. ‘‘ Scotus 
Viator” was conspicuous for supplying facts which his 
opponents were unable to disprove, his opponents con- 
spicuous for relying upon vague statements of opinion, 
which, like the question of *‘ independence ”, can hardly 
be absolutely disproved either way. 

Perhaps an experience of my own is more germane to 
the present issue than Mr. Shrubsole’s airy dismissal of 
facts which he does not dare directly to deny. In 
August 1907 1 travelled in various Slovak districts, 
and met a number of their leaders and prominent men. 
In one particular town which I visited I found I was the 
only Englishman who had ever been there, except 
“Scotus Viator” and his travelling companion. I 
have not been able to discover that any Englishman has 
been there since, yet this is the most well-known and 
one of the most important and characteristic of all 
Slovak centres! I see therefore no reason to su 
that Mr. Shrubsole, or any other of ‘‘ Scotus Viator’s ” 
English critics, is in possession of information suffi- 
cient to check his statements, or even to appreciate the 
amount of evidence on which they rest. 

There is doubtless a great deal in the Magyar point 
of view (with which Mr. Shrubsole is, of course, well 
acquainted), but no one can tell how a policy works, or 
is practically applied, without studying the question on 
the spot ; and in one of the most important centres no 
such study has been made by anyone except ‘‘ Scotus 
Viator” and myself. 1 am not here to obtrude on your 
readers my Own opinions on this subject, which are to 
be found, if anyone cares to read them, in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Review” of January 1908. But I am sure that 
no one is able to do justice to the extent of ‘‘ Scotus 


‘ | Viator’s” information who has not come across his 
in what old Gerarde calls “‘ fat and fruitful meadows”, | 


traces, as ] have, in remote parts of Hungary, and 


| learnt from the lips of its inhabitants with what patient 


hedge, in the adjoining pasture, another choice species — 


was in bloom. For the space of some twenty or thirty 


square yards the ground was purple with the beautiful — 


flowers of the Colchicum or meadow saffron. The 
sight was one vot easily forgotten. It was still 
possible, even in September, to speak of the splendour 
of the English meadows. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MAGYAR METHODS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Siz,—l am not fond of writing to the journals, but 
the statements of Mr. Shrubsole in controversy with 

*‘Scotus Viator”’ seem to cai! for mention. 
Let us take his points separately. First, with regard 
to separation—whether the Hungarians desire it or not. 
It seems to me that any view or opinion on such a 


care he has studied their politics. 1 believe my testi- 
mony is not weakened by the fact that I do not always 
agree with “‘ Scotus Viator” in matters of opinion ; on 
matters of fact none of bis statements, so far as | have 
been able to check them from original evidence, has 
ever been seriously questioned. On that side at least 
no one, who has really studied both sides of the 
question on the spot, is likely to be impressed by 
Mr. Shrubsole's airy allegations. 
Yours very truly, 
H. W. VY. 


> 


THE UNITED IRISH LEAGUE AND ENGLISH 


CONSISTENCY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpsay Review. 


Sik,—One could very much wish that English critics 
of Irish Nationalists would elect which leg to stand on. 
At the present time the United Irish League is being 
denounced by the Tory press as ‘‘not Catholic in spirit” 
——to borrow the words of your correspondent Mr. Angus 
Macdonald, whose plain Catholic principle is that priests 
may direct their flock to vote for the Tory candidate 
but trausgress the bounds of their office if they solicit 
support for a Home Ruler. 

At other times the same organs denounce ali Irish 


| Nationalists as servile and priest-ridden politicians, 
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Which voice of the oracle are we to accept as 
authentic? Are we irreligious? Are we priest-ridden ? 
I point out to our critics that I have already, as director 
of the Irish Press Agency, accumulated quite a hand- 
some store of rejoinders to anyone who wishes to accuse 
us of subservience to the ecclesiastical nod. This might 
spare inkshed. Yet the oracle isquite right. It knows 
quite well that nobody in England remembers for three 
months what any given newspaper has said on any 
Irish subject ; and the press to-day may quite boldly 
represent the slight disagreement between a section of 
the Catholic clergy and their laymen on a political 


matter as a thing without parallel or precedent in Irish | 


political history. Some of the writers in the SatuRDAY 
will remember the history of the Parnell tribute—will 


of the Saturpay and the general public will continue 
alternately to be shocked at Ireland's recalcitrance to 
spiritual authority (when, for instance, it denounces 
cattle driving) and scandalised at Ireland’s subservience, 
when Irish politicians happen to agree with the bishops, 
as they did on the Irish Councils Bill. 
Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Regina, Saskatchewan, 


10 June, 1908. 


himself no exception to the rule, the Bill lacking 
entirely a basis of justice, common-sense and reason. 

Do Mr. John Burns and his party think in their 
spurious altruism and Pecksniffian philanthropy that 
they are alone in their detestation of slums; that no 
one but them desires the abolition of ‘‘ the Alsatias of 
squalor”, that no one else longs for the advent of 
‘*the city beautiful ” ? 

But, Sir, who made the slums? The builders built 
the houses; but who made slums? If I were to tell 
Mr. Burns the slums were created by the poverty 


| of the people he would most probably say it was “a 


terminological inexactitude”. Drunkenness, like the 
slums, in the main, is caused by poverty. This of 


i | course his teetotal mind again would deny. 
realise what is implied in the fact that Mr. John | 
Redmond leads the Irish party to-day. But the readers | 


S1r,—May I crave a word as to the “shrill cries of | 


antiquated Whiggery”? 1 would ask whether the 
enormous Civil War pension lists of the United States 
of America do not supply a practical answer to the 


| 


objection that old-age pensions in Great Britain will | 


involve an insupportable financial burden? The origin 
of a pension and the raising of the wherewithal to pay 
it, are two distinct things, so that for the purpose of 
the point I am trying to make it matters nothing 
whether the pension is military, or industrial, or 
domestic. The same steps which availed to pay the 
United States war pensions would have availed to pay 
old-age pensions had that been the object. The United 
States has paid with ease for a great number of years 
pensions far exceeding in number and liberality an 

thing dreamed of in the way of old-age pensions in 
England. At the time when the pension list was 
heaviest the United States was much less wealthy thao 
it is to-day; and I should require some convincing 
facts and arguments before | could be led to believe 
that Great Britain will stagger under a burden, when 


the United States fora long number of years has carried | 


a much heavier burden with ease. 
even to-day the Civil War pension roll of the U.S.A. 
stands at 700,000, The recipients must be of an average 
age of seventy or thereabouts, for the Great Surrender 
was in 1865. Forget for a moment why these 700,000 
old men are in receipt of a pension. Imagine that it is 
an old-age pension, and you have thea aa okbage 
pension list of very large proportions being carried 
without any financial stress or straia whatever, aad 
working with automatic ease and efficiency. 
Yours very obediently, 
Joun Hawkes. 


THE HOUSING BILL AND RADICAL JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the Sarvapay Review. 
20 Queen's Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
8 June, 1908. 
Sik,—Your average Radical's sense of justice mani- 
fests itself by the simple process of robbing Peter to 


It is computed that | 


Nevertheless the fact remains and needs no demon- 
Stration that poverty, leading up to drunkenness, 
starvation, misery, filth and squalor, is undoubtedly 
the genesis of the slum. To clear away “the slums ”’, 
to pull down ‘‘ the house horrible”’, so that “‘ the city 
beautiful” shall arise, the Bill proposes to do what ? 
To compensate the present owners of this property ? 
Not at all! Like the property of the unfortunate 
publicans and debenture-holders in brewery companies 
all this property is to be eventually acquired (sic) by 
unjust, illogical, confiscatory processes, that must be 
to the soul of the authors of the terminological in- 
exactitudes like the balm of Gilead. O thou righteous 
Radical, because the builders of the present houses 
have lost all pecuniary interest in them years ago, and 
the present owners have acquired them by hard cash 
obtained by the practice of that ancient virtue, thrift : 
because the great majority of owners have made 
provision for their old age thus; and further, because 
the houses offend the fantastic zsthetic tastes of Mr. 
John Burns and party, these must be demolished in 
** the interests of the nation” without payment ! 

But seeing the present owners of these houses are 
ne more responsible for the style and condition of them 
(save for sanitary defects which could and should be 
rectified) tham Mr. John Burns himself, may | most 
respectfully suggest to the Committee now considering 
the Bill that if it be desirable te rebuild the slums it 
should be carried out at the expense of the nation, and 
not at the cost of totally innocent people, including the 
widow and the orphan, seeing it is “ in the interests of 
all”, and not of one class ? 

Increase the purchasing power of the people by Tari!f 
Reform, Mr. Burns, and “the Alsatias of squalor” would 
im a great measure melt away like snow before the 
sun. Then, in that case, we should have left an irre- 
ducible minimum of filthy humanity—human carrioo— 
that al! the power and might of Mr. Joho Burns, aided 
by any number of Acts of Parliament, could not clean 
or keep clean, morally or physically. 

But what the members of the Government have to 
get into their heads if they can, is: first, the present 


| oweers of the houses did not build them, and secondly, 
| “the slums 


are created by the poverty of the 
Yours truly, 
H, R. Gawsn Gocay. 


ANGLICAN SWEETNESS AND MATE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Rgwiew. 
Hendre Coed, Llanaber, Barmouth, 

N. Wales: 23 June, 1908 
Six,—Nietzsche said: ‘* Look at the faces of great 
Christians ; they are the faces of great haters.” Look- 
img at ap arcay of portraits of speakers at the Paa- 
Anglican Conference the words are striking. These 


occupiers. 


| portraits are porteaits of great haters—haters of what 
they hovestly believe to be exil ; it may be the Church 


pay Paul, as a means of levelling out the inequalities | 
n our social and economic life, fargetting—nay, utterly 


ignoring—that poverty is a very complex thing, due to 
a variely of causes, some personal, seme social and 
seme economic, and aver some of which the individual 
himself has littl or no control But to rob the 
‘* Haves” for the ‘‘ Have nats” is both unjust and ua- 
scientific, 


la the Housing Bill Mr. Joha Buras shows | 


i 


of Rome, infidelity, or drink, or gambling, or sweating, 
or what vot. 

What is the sweetening influence in the Anglican 
Communion to. balance this? For two centuries it was 


the drowsy content of the clergy. Now that is passing 
away; everywhere is energy, effort, struggle. A 
portrait group of typical Anglican dixines of, say, 1S 
would show a group of amiable, more or less saintly, 
English gentlemen, free from strife, innocent of violeat 
passion, calm, benevolent. 
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A corresponding group of to-day shows men engaged 
with all their might in deadly conflict with what they 
honestly believe to be evil. The old serenity has passed 
away. We live in a strenuous age. 

It seems at least probable that we Anglicans are 
gradually drifting away from the spirit of placid content 
which was some compensation for the spiritual dead- 
ness of the eighteenth century, and are entering an era 
of strife and effort. The change is not all gain, and 
history seems to point to the urgent need for some 
compensating influence which shall make for peace and 
love. ksa wide revival of the monastic life the remedy ? 
If not, what is the alternative ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Laurence W. Hopson. 


MR. PLUNKET GREENE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
32 Rosemont Road, West Acton, W. 
8 June, 1908. 

Six,—In Mr. Arthur Symons’ article on Mr. Plunket 
Greene there occurs this sentence, ‘‘ No one else could 
have sung it at the”, &c. It is so rarely that one 
finds the exquisite sensibility of your musical critic at 
fault or in the least unfair, that the above is the more 
remarkable. How many other tenors has Mr. Symons 
heard sing the song referred to, and why should ail the 
other tenors, public or private, professional or amateur, 
be dismissed as incompetent in this way? Such a 
criticism implies a full knowledge of all singers, past 
and present, a manifest impossibility, and it is there- 
fore a useless and uncritical utterance. 

Another critic recently erred in the same way. Re- 
ferring to the Ysaye and Pugno concerts, he has it 
that ‘‘ No such playing has ever been heard in London 
before’. That should mean that the critic has an 
absolute memory of all previous duo-performances, 
again a manifest impossibility ; and it implies that 
Joseph Joachim and Clara Schumann were inferior 
artists to Ysaye and Pugno, a hard saying to those 
who recall the early ‘eighties and also rejoice in Ysaye 
and Pugno nowadays. Critics should remember that 
such dicta are uncritical and useless, and only announce 
that their experience has been a brief one, or their 
memories are very short. 

Yours faithfully, 
Freperick H. Evans. 


DELIA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sirn,—‘' The final tableau shows us Delia, the ideal 
wife, reading fairy stories to her three babes in the 
afternoon and addressing mass meetings at night.” 
Thus far your re viewer and Miss Constance Smedley. 

To my mind, Sir, the incurable levity of my sex is 
shown less in the frothiness of the Lady’s newspaper 
than in her belief that she can take up as rdpepya works 
to which men devote the best thought and energy of 
entire lives. If Delia does not study the subjects upon 
which she addresses the meetings, how can she say 
anything worth hearing ? 

Or is it the babes who are the mipepya? I seem to 
hear the wail of an ailing or fractious child abandoned 
to a hireling, and to see ‘‘ mother” putting wool in her 
ears lest the cry should interrupt her preparation for 
the platform. But she can (generally) spare half an 
hour for a fairy tale? Oh, yes! Yet even a fairy tale 
loses its charm if *‘ mother’s” thoughts are elsewhere. 

And what sort of a constitution will Delia give to her 
children if her days are spent in work, her nights in the 
excitement and the noise of mass meetings and oratory ? 

But I shall be told that Miss Smedley is mistaken, 
and all this advancement is not seriously intended for the 
married women. Are we then to have government b 
spinsters? And will it be an improvement on “ pont 
motherly legislation”? Many spinsters still live out of 
touch with the world, knowing affairs only by hearsay 
and by books. And their practical ignorance of one 
whole facet of life unfits them for understanding man- 
kind, and turns them into faddists and doctrinaires. 

I shall be told all this does not apply to anything so 


simple as voting ; and that at any rate Woman knows 
more about “‘things” than the man in the street. 
Possibly yes ; the thoughtful women ; who are not, I 
fear, the majority. The numbers which swell the pro-- 
cessions do not move me. Half the girls march for 
the fun of the thing; few have considered what they 
are asking ; fewer still have looked to its end. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HeLen Hester 


THE REDSTART AND OTHER BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland, 
13 June, 1908. 

Str,—I have read with much interest the article on 
the above subject by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, in your 
issue of the 6th inst., and from personal experience am 
able to corroborate some of the statements contained 
therein, especially regarding the redstart. During the 
past eighteen years I have been interested in the bird 
life of this district, and during the five years 1890-95 
I was engaged in building a large country house near 
Kirkby Lonsdale, which afforded me exceptional oppor- 
tunities of noting some of the curious places chosen by 
birds for nesting. When the house was built up to the 
first story, and the inlet ventilators of the ground-floor 
rooms had been introduced, numbers of redstarts 
immediately took possession of them; they were the 
usual stone grids, with three vertical openings one inch 
wide, and the birds flitted in and out all day long, quite 
regardless of the thirty or forty men constantly working 
on or near the building ; indeed the ‘‘ redtails”, as the 
workmen called them, were a source of perpetual 
interest. During the next two or three seasons the 
continued to occupy these nesting-places, indeed until! 
the house was completed, when it became necessary to 
clear out all the old nests, and place wires across the 
openings to prevent birds of any kind from gaining 
access. Since that period there has certainly been a 
gradual diminution in the number of redstarts in this 
locality, and at the present time the bird is seldom seen. 
This exactly corresponds with the observations of 
Mr. Warde Fowler. Starlings have always been 
numerous here, but they could not oust the redstarts 
from the ventilators, during the period mentioned, 
as the openings were not large enough to admit them. 
Starlings, however, have been on the increase during 
recent years, and this season they became a positive 
plague, gathering at evening time in vast flocks in 
every plantation around the house. Possibly there may 
be some connexion between this increase and the 
scarcity of the redstart. I am certain willow warblers 
are far more numerous than formerly. Their song is 
almost as much in evidence as that of the chaffinch, 
and their nests are to be found in all kinds of situations. 
Although usually upon the ground, or in the smaller 
shrubs, I have found one in a spruce, ten feet from the 
ground. On -the other hand, the chiff-chaff (so like the 
willow warbler, except in song) is becoming very scarce 
about here, though a dozen years ago its note was 
frequently heard, and its nest discovered. Is it true that 
the yellow-hammer is becoming comparatively scarce? 
In places where I knew it to be common thirty years ago 
it is now seldom seen. The goldfinch also, sad to say, 
is becoming a rare bird, though I fancy bullfinches are 
more plentiful. The birdcatcher is doubtless answerable 
for some of these changes, but scarcely for the in- 
creased numbers in certain species. In localities where 
there are large gardens and many snug plantations 
there is no doubt that birds increase very rapidly, 
especially if the owners give directions that they are not 


| to be disturbed ; still it is quite conceivable that if the 
| larger birds (especially such noisy, fidgety ones as the 
| starling) are reared in undue proportion, it may lead to 


some diminution among the smaller kinds, many of 
which are easily scared during their nesting operations. 

I believe there is, at the present time, a much keener 
interest taken io bird life than formerly by almost all 
classes, and this ought to have a favourable effect upon 
the preservation of the rarer varieties. 

I am yours faithfully, 
Ww. S. Pacer TomLinson, 
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REVIEWS. 
HOLKHAM HALL ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


«‘Les Manuscrits & Peintures de la Bibliothéque de Lord 
Leicester, & Holkham Hall.” Par Léon Dorez. 
Publié par l’'Académie des Inscriptions etc. Paris: 
Leroux et Cie. 1908. 


I? is something of a novelty to find a large and beauti- 
+ ful book, dealing with the treasures of an English 
private collection, published by a French specialist at 
the expense of French learned societies. Time was 
when the English scholar and antiquary did this 
work for himself. But if the funds and the enthusiastic 
‘student come to us from without, we must satisfy our- 
selves with the thought that the publication of such 
records as this is for the benefit of all Europe, not of 
England only. 

The great collection at Holkham was mainly got 
together by the energy of Thomas Coke, first Earl of 
Leicester of that name, who spent his ‘‘ grand tour” 
of no less than six years (1712-18) in the hunting out 
of illuminated manuscripts. The Italian great families 
were already parting with the contents of their libraries 
with reckless ease, though the opportunities of the 
moneyed collector were not quite as great in the reign 
of George I. as they were to be at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the whole system of the Italian 
States was shattered by the invasion of the French 
republicans, and books of every degree of beauty, from 
collections private and public, were to be picked up for 
asong. But already in 1715 cardinals, patricians, and 
decayed monastic corporations were equally ready to be 
tempted by the hard cash of the travelling Milord. The 
‘* Cavaliere Coke ”’—he had not yet obtained his peerage 
—was specially fortunate at Rome, Padua and Venice, 
though his acquisitions were not limited to those cities, 
but came from every library that lay between Turin 
and Naples. Six hundred and thirty-five of the seven 
hundred and fifty items dealt with in this beautiful 
catalogue were gathered by the founder of the collection, 
the builder of Holkham Hall. The remainder were 
added by a better-known man, the ‘‘ Coke of Norfolk”, 
the first earl of the second creation. His fame as one 
of the pioneers of agricultural science eclipsed his name 
as a collector of antiquities, but he added many 
splendid volumes to the library founded by his 
great-uncle. And the opportunities in his time were 
even greater than they had been in the days when 
the collection was started. Between 1790 and 1810 
the hoarded manuscripts of France and Germany 
were poured into the market, no less than the 
splendid remainder of the stores of Italy. Freach 
abbeys, German ecclesiastical principalities, mediatised 
any states, and ancient houses in every corner of 

urope saw their libraries plundered, or disposed of 
them from sheer need, when ruin had come with the 
advent of the Revolution and its vandals, or of the even 
more pervasive legions of Napoleon. Coke of Norfolk 
did not invest wholesale in Continental manuscripts 
and archives, like Sir Thomas Phillipps, whose acqui- 
sitions were to be numbered by the ten thousand. But 
he utilised the unique chance of his time by adding 
some hundred and twenty items of first-rate importance 
to the shelves of Holkham Hall. The history of some 
of these can be traced, and is highly interesting. 
General Thiébault, the writer of five volumes of 
memoirs which leave nothing unsaid, for he was 
destitute of the sense of shame, was once in charge of 
the secularised abbacy of Fulda. Napoleon, whose 
standard of morality was not exacting, has recorded in 
a dispatch the fact that his myrmidon was peu délicat 
at Fulda. Thiébault himself puts down in his diary, as 
a matter of which he was in no way ashamed, that he 
took the four best manuscripts in the Fulda Library for 
his own profit, before dividing the rest between the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris and the Grand Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. These four manuscripts have 
all been found at Holkham. Coke got them from Paris 
a few years after Waterloo. It would be interesting to 
know of their wanderings in the ten years between 1806 
and 1816, but the tale is lost. 


One of these Fulda manuscripts is the Weingarten 
Gospels, a most precious item in the collection. It 
is a magnificent Anglo-Saxon volume written in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, but enclosed in a 
German binding some fifty years later than the 
manuscript itself. This cover is in silver-gilt, with 
figures in very high relief of Christ in Glory and 
of the Crucifixion. Interesting enough in itself, it is 
less interesting than the book, whose history according 
to M. Dorez is clear. It belonged to Ear! Tostig, 
the brother of King Harold, was given by him to his 
wife Judith of Flanders, and came with her to Germany 
when she married as her second husband Welf IV., 
Duke of Saxony. Judith and Welf presented it in rog4 
to the Abbey of Weingarten. There are two other 
most important manuscripts which came from Wein- 
garten to Fulda, to be ultimately disposed of by 
Thiébault. One bears on its silver repoussé binding 
the signature of an artist, Hainricus Sacrista, who can 
fortunately be identified with a monk of that name, 
mentioned for his skill in the Weingarten Chronicle. 

Of a very different age from these magnificent but 
somewhat grotesque works of early German art is the 
Holkham manuscript which belonged to the Anti-pope 
Clement VII., an illustrated Bible in the best style of 
the fourteenth century, from which no less than nine 
plates are given in M. Dorez’ file of photogravures. 
It cost Lord Leicester £210 in 1816—a very heavy 
sum for the date. What it would be worth now, if it 
came on the market, no man can dare to say. The 
illustrations, of the finest North Italian style, are par- 
ticularly notable for not following the ordinary list of 
biblical miniatures, which had grown almost stereo- 
typed by this time, but for striking out new and un- 
wonted subjects. We note in the specimens given the 
story of David and the Amalekite, the battle of Mount 
Gilboa, Ahaziah’s fall through his lattice, Elisha and 
the Sons of the Prophets, and Jehoram and Jehoshaphat 
besieging Mesha King of Moab in his citadel, with 
other incidents generally avoided by the illuminator. 

Probably the most charming in execution, though 
not the best artistically, of all the Holkham manu- 
scripts is the Chronicle of the Counts of Flanders, 
which belonged to Charles the Bold and his wife 
Margaret of York, and bears the arms of both and the 
autograph of Margaret. This is one of the most satis- 
factory productions of the school which worked for the 
great Dukes of Burgundy. M. Dorez only gives us 
two specimen plates—we wish he could have spared 
space for a few more, with such interesting subjects as 
the murder of Charles the Good at Bruges, the homage 
done by Edward III. to Philip of Valois, and a typical 
battle such as Courtray or Crécy. Only second to the 
Chronicle of the Counts of Flanders comes another 
work of the same school, a Virgil, of which we have 
two beautiful plates—one from the Georgics and the 
other from the 42neid. The last-named is glorious in 
colour, though whether it would not have been better 
if the artist had laid less stress on the Trojan Prince’s 
magnificent plume of feathers, and the startling white 
hat of fidus Achates may be doubted. The Flemish 
conception of Neptune in his chariot drawn by sea- 
horses is ‘comically pleasing. 

We have space but to make mere allusion to some 
of the best of the other manuscripts—a Secreta 
Secretorum which apparently belonged to Thomas of 
Brotherton, son of Edward I., a Flemish Ovid, and the 
splendid Gospels of Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, the last a masterpiece of the Florentine 
school at its best time. 


BRAVE NORTH-WESTERS. 


“The Search for the Western Sea,” By Lawrence J. 
Burpee. London: Alston Rivers. 1908. 16s. net. 
“The North-West Passage.” By Roald Amundsen. 
2 vols. London: Constable. 1908. 3is, 6d. net. 
ROM the time that Cabot and Columbus struck 
land on the other side of the Atlantic at the end of 
the fifteenth century till the beginning of the twentieth, 
the men of Northerg Europe in general and of England 
in particular bent their energies, in hundreds of cases 
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ave their lives, to the discovery of a North-West 

assage to Asia. The Portuguese found their way 
round the Cape of Good Hope, the Spaniards found 
their way round Cape Horn, France when she estab- 
lished herself on the S. Lawrence hoped that the great 
rivers and lakes of Canada would prove stages to the 
Western Sea; and England with her Frobishers and 
her Davises believed she could steal a march on them 
all by the North-West. In 1606 Captain Luke Fox 
was ‘‘itching” to become the discoverer of the North- 
West Passage ; it was not till 1906 that the passage 
was in fact accomplished by Roald Amundsen in a 
Norwegian herring-boat. On the American continent 
the explorer was equally indefatigable in quest of 
the Western Sea. It was in 1789 that Alexander 
Mackenzie, by way of the river that bears his name, 
reached the Arctic seas from Fort Chipewyan, and 
four years later he reached the Pacific Coast after 
a journey through the unexplored West perilous as 
the voyages of some of the Arctic explorers. It was 
a red-letter day in every sense when he painted in 
vermilion on a Vancouver rock the words “‘ Alexander 
Mackenzie from Canada by land the twenty-second of 
July one thousand seven hundred and ninety three”. 
Mackenzie’s emotions when he set eyes on the Western 
Ocean were perhaps only less great than Amundsen’s 
when on 17 August 1905 he sailed the ‘‘ Gjéa” through 
what he calls ‘‘ the hitherto unsolved link in the North- 
West Passage”. 

It is a happy coincidence that Mr. Burpee’s and 
Captain Amundsen’s books—valuable contributions to 
geographical knowledge both of them—should ap- 
pear at the same time. Together they give a fairly 
complete account of the achievements of explorers 
in the North-West of America and the Arctic Circle. 
The story begins with the Northmen who a thousand 
years ago pushed across the Atlantic to Iceland, 
Greenland and America, ‘‘ where they stood the first 
of white men on the shores of a new world”, and 
appropriately it ends with the Northmen who, still 
by Greenland, Baffin Bay and King William Land, 
succeeded where so many gallant spirits had failed. 
Mr. Burpee does not confine himself to men like La 
Verendrye, Jonathan Carver, Alexander Henry, Mac- 
kenzie, Fraser, Thompson, and the rest whose work 
was mainly overland; he tells also of the men who 
‘* with characteristic obstinacy ’”’ clung to the idea that 
the Western Sea might be approached through Hudson 
Strait. How well we can enter into the ‘“‘ infinite dis- 

ust and disappointment ”’ of Sir Thomas Button when 

e sailed confidently across Hudson Bay only to be 
brought up against the western shore running away to 
the ice-bound north! Captain James, near the mouth of 
the Winisk River, kept his flag flying in the belief that 
he was approaching Japan, to whose Emperor he bore 
letters from Charles I. If Englishmen failed to tap the 
riches of Asia by the North-West route, they did some- 
thing equally profitable when Hudson Bay provided 
them with the key to the fur trade, which otherwise 
would have belonged to the French down at any rate 
to the conquest of Canada. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the British once more threw 
themselves with energy into the effort, as Captain 
Amundsen says, to conquer the North-West Passage. 
An old offer by the English Government of £20,000 
reward for the solution of the problem was revived. 
Men like Ross, Franklin, Rae, Collinson, and McClure 
set to work. Franklin is remembered mainly on ac- 
count of the expedition which started in 1845 so full 
of promise and confidence. Not a single one of its 


one hundred and thirty-four members survived to tell’, 


the story. Franklin had already done a great deal of ‘ 


exploration from the land side, as both Mr. Burpee and 
Captain Amundsen remind us. His work was continued 
by Dease and Simpson. ‘‘ One of the most important 
results of Simpson’s work,” says Mr. Burpee, ‘‘ was 
the final settlement of the question as to the existence 
of a water channel separating the great Arctic Islands 
from the mainland. His discoveries therefore had an 
important bearing on the search for a North-West 
Passage.” Captain Amundsen’s comment on this 
matter is very much to the point. ‘‘The whole of 
the North American coast was thus in the main 
‘known, but the North-West Passage had not yet been 


discovered.” McClintock fifty years ago believed that 
if the passage were ever made it would be through the 
Rae Strait separating King William Land from the 
continent and Captain Amundsen has proved that he 
was right. ‘‘ In all probability”, he says, ‘‘ the passage 
through this Strait is the only navigable route for the 
voyage round the north coast of America.” 

Alexander Mackenzie speaks of himself as a North- 
Wester. In the long roll of brave fellows belonging 
to the same order Roald Amundsen and his six stout- 
hearted companions, of whom one unhappily towards 
the end of the voyage died of pneumonia, must take 
a conspicuous place. The object of the expedition 
was partly scientific—to locate the present situation of 
the Magnetic North Pole—and partly to attempt the 
realisation of a boyhood’s dream. On the scientific 
side the Captain has not much to say, but he spent 
two winters in a bay of King William Land which 
the Eskimo call Ogchoktu, but which will be known 
on the maps of the future as Gjéahavn, and the 
results of his observations will doubtless be published 
in another form. Apart from the scientific references 
and a couple of chapters giving an excellent account of 
the Eskimo, the book is the record of a long series 
of adventures which make the reader catch his breath 
in suspense. Fog enveloped the ‘‘ Gjéa” so frequently 
that after every credit has been given to Amundsen and 
his colleagues it is impossible not to feel, as the early 
chronicler of Frobisher’s second voyage said, that 
‘* God was their best steersman’’. For a long distance 
the needle refused to act, and they were compelled to 
steer as best they could by day and by the stars at night, 
keeping the lead going all the time. The boat escaped 
the perils of pack-ice, only to run aground in shallow 
waters where with less good fortune she must have gone 
to pieces. At a time when so many of the elemental 
forces of Nature were against the little band, that most 
dreaded of all cries at sea, ‘‘ Fire”, was raised, and 
the work of seconds decided whether they were to 
perish in the flames amid the eternal ice and snow. 
Tragedy could surely go to no more paradoxical extreme 
than this. Then almost every league they covered was 
more or less reminiscent of the fate of others. Par- 
ticularly there were the remains of the depdt left by 
Belcher on Beechey Island for Franklin in 1852 should 
he ever chance to pass that way, and the marble slab 
erected by McClintock in 1858 on behalf of Lady 
Franklin to the memory of her husband and his com- 
panions. These were not very encouraging signposts 
to encounter two months after the commencement of 
travels that were to last three years. Nor was it 
wonderful, after the intense strain of his responsibility 
and the long severance from the world at large, that 
the words ‘‘ Vessel in sight, sir!” brought tears to 
Amundsen’s eyes. The ‘‘ Gjéa” was in the neighbour- 
hood of the American whalers’ hunting-ground, and 
her captain knew that the North-West Passage had 
been accomplished. 


**BAKED MEATS.” 


‘One City and Many Men.” By the Right Hon. Sir 
Algernon West. London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 6s, net. 


*IR ALGERNON WEST'S stories, like Sir Robert 
Peel’s classical quotations, are the more easily 
relished because most of them have already received 
the meed of public approbation. In other words, this 
bundle of reminiscences consists of republished maga- 
zine articles—thus ‘‘the baked meats” of the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century” do ‘‘ coldly furnis!: forth the tables” 
of Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. For ourselves, we 
are not very fond of cold hash, even when the original 
imutton was good. And some of these articles (par- 
ticularly those on Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph 
Churchill) are good ; but their original publication is too 
recent to permit, without offence, their reappearance in 
book-form. Possibly there are provincial people who do 
not see the magazines, and so may find these essays new 
and instructive, as they are certainly amusing in a mild 
way ; but it is a little too much to expect London to 
read them again. Published twenty years hence, these 
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discursive articles would be a valuable contribution to 
the history of the late Victorian period, for they are 
the pleasant talk of a well-bred and experienced man 
of the world, who has filled the highest posts in the 
Civil Service, and consequently has done business with 
some great statesmen. In only two of the articles, 
namely, the sixth, called ‘‘Tempora Mutantur”, and 
the thirteenth, ‘‘The Great Unpaid”, does Sir Algernon 
West broach subjects of more than merely personal 
interest, on which we have a few words to write. 

In ‘*Tempora Mutantur” Sir Algernon West con- 
trasts the intensity of ‘‘ party feeling” in the days of 
his youth with the mildness and toleration of latter 
days, and quotes the following sentence from Sir 
Erskine May : ‘‘ Society was separated into two oppo- 
site camps, the friends and foes of democracy.” The 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 undoubtedly roused very bitter 
feeling, both in the House of Commons and in society. 
When a wealthy nobleman like the Duke of West- 
minster could condescend to so mean an act as the 
sale of Gladstone’s portrait by Millais to Sir Charles 
Tennant, the tide of partisan hatred must have been 
running pretty strong. But it was the last leap of a 
fire that burned fiercely enough in the bosoms of our 
ancestors, and caused an honest old Tory like Johnson 
to say that the Devil was the first Whig. The defeat 
of Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill in 1893 ex- 
tinguished the conflagration, and the admission of 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Birmingham Unionists to 
Lord Salisbury’s Government in 1895 inaugurated the 
reign of political latitudinarianism under which we live. 
The growth of the power of the masses helped, for 
nobody dares to be the foe of democracy nowadays, 
and everybody pretends to be its friend. We do not 
like Laodiceans, either in religion or politics, and we 
think that what Sir Algernon West calls ‘‘ toleration” 
is merely insincerity and feebleness. Sir Algernon 
notes the fact that the present leader of the Opposition 
was the first Prime Minister to be generally called by 
his Christian name; and this odious familiarity, and the 
habit of political opponents constantly dining, bridgeing 
and golfing together, are all part of the same slipshod 
system of ‘‘toleration”. To our eyes this kind of good- 
fellowship is reducing the great parliamentary contests 
to the level of the sham fights at the Bar between 
‘learned friends”. 

Sir Algernon West touches on another point of in- 
terest in ‘‘ The Great Unpaid”. We share Sir Algernon’s 
admiration of the enormous amount of excellent unpaid 
work that is done on county and borough councils from 
a pure sense of civic duty. In no other country in the 
world is this hard and useful work done voluntarily and 
without reward. In France and Germany it is done by 
salaried officials: in the United States it is done by 
‘* rafters” and ‘‘ boodlers’’, who make a living, and 
sometimes wealth, by dishonest contracts. Something 
of this has unfortunately crept into the administration 
of the Poor Law in London: but not that we know of 
into the borough or county councils. We also agree 
with Sir Algernon West that municipal life is an ex- 
cellent training for a parliamentary career; and that 
a body like the London County Council, handling a 
revenue and governing a population as large as those 
of many of the smaller States, may well be the future 
nursery of our statesmen. We know an ex-member of 
Parliament who has held oflice, and who prefers his 


work on the London County Council to the duties of 


the House of Commons. 


COLOURLESS HISTORY. 


‘*The Second Afghan War, 1878-80.'’ Abridged Official 
Account. Produced in the Intelligence Branch, 
Army Headquarters, India. London: John Murray. 
1908. 21s. net. 


T8ar there should be a Military History Section of 
the General Staff at the War Office engaged in 
writing histories, not only of our own wars but of those 
carried through by other nations, is a demand which we 
have often heard put forward of late. Other foreign 
nations cultivate the study of military history in this 
way, and it is presumed therefore that it is right for us 


to follow their example. In the present instance India 
has done so, and we have before us the result. In its 
way it is satisfactory. We have statistics, and dates, 
and places, and the names of officers engaged, all duly, 
and no doubt accurately, recorded. The writing is 
grammatical, there are no errors of bad taste, the 
sequence of events flows on logically, there are excel- 
lent maps and many interesting illustrations. The book 
is in fact well got up, and is all that an official history 
should be. But just because it is official, uncritical, 
impersonal, it lacks that literary quality which gives 
life to a collection of facts and figures, and it will not be 
read by those who want either guidance or amusement 
from their reading. As a work of reference and as a 
record of much hard work and many gallant deeds it 
will be a useful addition to official libraries, but it will 
never catch hold of a student as many another less 
exhaustive work has done. And for that very reason it 
will not be valuable as a means of bringing home the 
lessons of war to our officers. In order that a man 
shall most probably (for there is always a doubt as to 
how a sudden crisis will be met) act rightly when 
occasion may demand, his mind should be so imbued 
with correct military ideas that he will go along the 
right path intuitively, guided rather by instinct than by 
the application of any axioms or rules. 

To acquire, however, such an instinct, continuous 
reading is necessary, and the outcome will appear by 
some subconscious imitation of a great master springing 
up unnoticed and involuntarily in a close corner of the 
brain. Before a man’s mind is impregnated with the 
example and mode of great leaders his imagination 
must have been kindled by the story of their deeds, 
and beginning as an admirer he will become a borrower 
and imitator, just as the sympathetic study of a 
favourite poet will beget a quite honest and uncon-. 
scious plagiarist. By all means let us have these 
official histories written by careful Staff officers, but do 
not let us imagine that cold, impassive records will 
replace literature, or that compilations laboriously fitted 
together by intelligent drudges serving for brief 
intervals on the Staff will ever educate and attract as 
do the writings of men like Napier or Kinglake, who 
have fascinated men and made them understand war 
and the nature and meaning of operations, while they 
carried them along with the force and vigour of their 
story. Above all, a history which smooths away 
unpleasant episodes, avoids criticism, and is silent as 
to blame can never educate. If we are to derive 
instruction we must analyse causes of failure with 
merciless exactitude, we must show how the more 
excellent way might have been taken, and we must 
expose cowardice, ignorance, and want of judgment. 

The German official account of the Franco-Prussiaa 
war was for long a model of what official history should 
be. Recent researches have no doubt weakened con- 
fidence in it as regards certain portions, and it too has 
been shown to give a somewhat flattering picture of 
the deeds of the victors. But read between the lines 
as the student reads, and having regard to the circum-. 
stances in which it was produced, it is not difficult 
to discern where the conduct of operations received the 
approval of the head of the German Staff or otherwise. 
In the work before us the critical faculty has been so 
sternly repressed that it will need an inspection minute 
beyond what ordinary mortals can achieve if any authori- 
tative guidance is to be obtained. Let us take the case 
of Maiwand. The reader, if he is a soldier who knows 
his profession, will no doubt be able to draw his con- 
clusions from the facts, but he will do so as a juryman 
perhaps without experience in weighing evidence, and 
very often without practice in discriminating between 
what is sound and fundamental or plausible and un-. 
important. No judge will be there to sift and sum up— 
to assist and guide his verdict. 

Many men are alive who were spectators. of the 
events here related, they probably know why the 
disaster we have referred to occurred, and how it might 
have been avoided. But few officers on the active list 
can now be among this number, and the young officers 
who are studying their profession will never know, if 
they read pages such as these, wherein their fore- 
fathers were deficient or how they may avoid pits. 
into which brave men fell. The ‘‘ regrettable ” incident 
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in the Chardeh Valley on 11 December, 1879, has been | The conversation is lifelike ; there is more rural philo- 


followed by others in South Africa not less to be 
lamented. These will no doubt have their successors 
in our next great struggle. But we shall have fewer 
in the future if the causes of those in the past are set 
forth, if men are shown how others who have failed 
should not have acted, in order that when their turn 
comes they shall be prepared to avoid discredit and 
disaster. It is true that the susceptibilities of some 
living partakers in the incidents we are discussing 
might be hurt, were inquisition too stringent. Neither 
™ust we say aught save good of the dead. But it 
is possible to be critical without being offensive, and 
the interests of the Army must come before politenesses 
and evasions. We trust therefore that if military 
history is ever made the special study and duty of any 
portion of our Staff, it may be written in a scientific 
spirit with the object of securing justice to all who 
have been actors in the wars dealt with, but none the 
less taking care that the fullest instruction shall be 
derived from our past experiences. With these reser- 
‘vations we can welcome a work which was begun 


while the iron was still hot by the late Sir Charles | 
ders and to work. They go, Ganesh unwillingly ; and 


Macgregor, but on which the Indian Staff have been 
‘incubating so devotedly that it has taken almost thirty 
‘years before the chick has ventured into the open air. 


NOVELS. 


“A Commentary.” By John Galsworthy. London: 

Mr. Galsworthy has hitherto had the ability to pro- 
voke with each of his books our speculations as to 
the next one, but his ‘‘Commentary”—and it seems 
authentically to be his—stimulates us to wonder what 
will be the last of them; how far will the wisdom 
and the irony of these refiections carry him. He puts 
them into various mouths, they occasionally miss any 
particular illumination, they do not favour continuous 
treading, and here and there they too obviously suggest 
the notebook. Yet there is throughout the volume a 
clearness of thought, a fine treatment of circumstance, 
a sane, safdonic humour which would atone for much 
more serious defects and interest us even more in the 
author than in his present material, of which there 
would have been nothing to complain had it all been 
on the level of two of these sketches, offering us con- 
‘siderations on the times by a one-armed man carrying 
‘tthe red flag before a steam-rolier, and by a shepherd 
on the Goodwood Downs. The last study in the book 
‘is called ‘‘ Hope”’, but the salient quality of that study 
and of the book is the absence of hope. There is 
nothing of the reformer about Mr. Galsworthy. He 
sees things as they are, but he sees no remedy. 
He sees Fashion as the figure without eyes ; he 
does not speculate on the bringing of sight to its blind- 
mess. He sees the expressionless face of Fear, the 
owl-like ghosts of Money, the ironic elevation of 
Justice, the burlesque of Motherhood, the damnation 
of Facts, the spectre of Holiday—chapter after chapter 
ne might quote them—but he leaves with us his 
vision only. Perhaps he feels that for us the first 
mecessity is to see; but with his power of sight very 
much more must be expected of him. 


“‘Sketehes from Life in Town and Country.” By Edward 
Carpenter. London: Allen. 1908. 6s. net. 


Mr. Edward Carpenter has never got into the writio 
habit, and whoever reads his work must feel that it is 
worth while. He is a man of experience, of ideas, and 
of personality, and al! his writing is characteristic. 
These sketches are perhaps as near as he can get to 
the commonplace. They are sketches and notes, 
naught from life, with no stuffiog or gilding, from life 
chiefly in English villages, but also in a slum and io 
Bombay. In addition, there is a note on the Inter- 
nationa! Socialist Congress at Paris in 1889, a humorous 
piece of autobiography, a chapter on weeds, and some 
poems. Some of the notes are excellent, the work of 
patient observation, and careful if not always vivid 
record. Such are ‘‘ Martin Turner,”’ “A Village Love 
Affair,” “A Saxon Household,” and a “ Country Pub.” 


sophy in them than in many elaborated studies ; and 
the author does not interfere with his characters. 
Pathos and humour and a mingling of them rise 
naturally out of the subjects, and except in the original 
choice the author seems to be concealed. There isa 
particularly large range of humour, from the bluntest 
drollery to the real criticism of life and the uncon- 
sciousness of the Methodist preacher who discovered 
that the devil was made so long before everything else, 
because, “‘ Well, you see, when God was by hisself he 
found it dull and lonely-like, and so he created the 
devil from the beginning, in order that he might have 
some one to talk to”! ‘‘A Saxon Household” reminds 
us of Edwin Waugh’s genial and faithful ‘‘ Lancashire 
Sketches”, and there can hardly be a higher compli- 
ment to work of this kind, which might be called 
reporting, if it were not entirely honest and brief and 
forcible. Among the other pieces, ‘‘ Narayan” and 
“Francesca” are especially characteristic. Narayan 
and Ganesh were two young Mahratta boys, first met 
as they are looking over the foothills to distant Bombay 
and discussing the plan of going there to see its won- 


he is entangled in some machinery and killed. The 
helplessness of Narayan when he meets with indifferent 
commerce and the West is well suggested. But the 
sketch is rather the outline of a story than a creative 
work. So, too, with ‘‘ Francesca,” where a young, 
untamed, romantic girl is in conflict with things as 
they usually are, in the person of a kindly common- 
place English officer, her husband, with whom, after 
leaving him and wearing herself out at 
she patches up a brother-and-sisterly way of life. e 
problem is stated, but hardly more. ‘‘ Weeds” is a 
charming study of human and vegetable life, remind- 
ing us of M. Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Life of Flowers”. He 
fancifully compares some Tolstoyans who “‘ evade by 
non-resistance” to the little vetch, but is in agree- 
ment with some fine observers and thinkers in using 
anthropomorphic terms like “‘ingenuity”, ‘“‘experience”, 
and “‘ habit” in relation to plants. 


*Colonel Kate.” By K.L. Montgomery. London: Methuen. 
1908. 6s. 


We notice in Miss Montgomery’s latest book her 
customary faults of obscure expression, involved sen- 
tences, and over-complication of plot. It is, how- 
ever, quite superior to the average historical novel in 
picturesqueness, vivid colouring, accuracy of manner, 
and lifelike characterisation. The ‘‘ Writer”, a shrewd 
kind-hearted old bachelor, the treacherous Lord Lovat, 
the dauntless Jacobite ‘‘ Colonel Kate” are interest- 
ing creations, and drawn with a firm touch. “ Prince 
Charlie” himself is treated with scant sympathy, and 
is but a shadowy unsatisfactory sketch ; it is with his 
devoted adherent Catherine that the plot is chiefly con- 
cerned. She passes through many exciting adventures, 
getting out of one danger only to fall immediately 
into another, the usual fortune of such heroines, She 
is however of no great use to the ‘‘Cause”’, and her 
troubles are more often the result of her own wrong- 
headedness and folly than of her Jacobite proclivities, 
Miss Montgomery’s inyention is not always equal to the 
construction of a really convincing romance, the inci- 
dents are forced and unlikely, the motives of her people 
inadequate, and their action inconsequent. ‘‘Archange”’ 
the crystal-gazer seems silly instead of pathetic, and 
Lovat’s tergiversations are most bewildering. Miss 
Montgomery’s style is still violently affected and 
strained. Such phrases as ‘‘a face had pulsed across 
the night” are common on every page. She would 
gain greatly by more simplicity of plot and manner. 


“The Alien Sisters.’ By Mabel Dearmer, London: 
Smith, Elder. 1908. 66. 
lo this novel Mrs. Dearmer has written a story with 
a purpose, and in spite of that purpose and its tinge of 
gloom it is a good story. The highly self-satisfied Sir 
Raymond Templeton keeps two homes going for the 
first year of his married life, and at the time in the 
little house across the Channel is Rose, a child three 
Continued on page ®28.) 
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years of age. In later life this girl and his legiti- 
mate daughter Ruth cross each other’s path. Hugh 
Templeton, the heir, ruins the one girl and tries to 
marry the other. Eventually he is reduced to offer 
his hand to the lady whom he fears may otherwise 
become his widowed uncle’s wife, and is righteously 
tricked. So much for the outline of the story—which 
4s not particularly novel. Mrs. Dearmer gives some 
vivid pictures of the lives of girls who have slipped, 
and of the illegal prisons into which they drift; the 
weal purpose of the book is to attack the conditions 
which allow women to starve upon wages of five 
shillings or seven shillings and sixpence a week at 
dnonest work and so force them to ‘“‘ pick up” what 
they can in the streets, until ‘‘ decent clothes, cleanliness 
and sufficient food are the very tangible reward of vice”’. 


THE LAST DAYS OF NAPOLEON. 


“* Sainte-Héléne: Les derniers jours de l’'Empereur.” Par Paul 
Frémeaux. Paris: Flammarion. 1908. 
“ Britannia ! to thee belongs the sea. Yet the sea has not 
“water enough to cleanse you from the shame with which the 
‘Great Man has stained you in his death. Not the contemptible 
‘Sir Hudson, no, thou thyself was the Sicilian gaol-warder, 
whom the Royal conspirators hireu to execute their vengeance 
on the Man of the people, for what the people had once done 
in all publicity to one of themselves. And he was thy guest, 
wand he had placed himself on thy hearth.” All research 
~since the fifth of May 1821 tends to establish the truth 
-of this judgment of Heine. England has no reason to be 
‘proud of her treatment of her enemy, but she would be wrong 
to forget it. We have not yet received the evidence for Sir 
‘William Butler’s statement that the English Government de- 
liberately desired and plotted for the slow murder of the 
Emperor, but this most interesting volume of M. Frémeaux 
shows us with abundant clearness that they did not care 
whether he died or not, and that no pains were taken to ascer- 
tain the real condition of his health, or to place him under 
<ircumstances which would have given him a fair chance of pro- 
longing his life. Napoleon landed at S. Helena on 17 October 
2815. ' He spent the first night in the Castle, in the town, close 
‘to the landing-place, and went next day to the Briars, a house 
which still exists. S. Helena is a volcanic island, of repulsive 
-@ppearance from the sea, but the interior is full of beauty. A 
poet has written of it, in scarcely exaggerated language : 
“ Nature decks the towering height 

With exuberant delight. 

Seasons, in restricted range, 

Laugh and weep, but never change. 

Plant and bird and man are fair, 

All are plentiful but care. 

This the land of endless ease, 

This the lost Hesperides !” 


“Longwood, an insanitary shanty not fit for human habitation, 
dies on the lip of a volcano, and Napoleon was buried in the 
crater beneath. But the centre of the little island, between 
Longwood and Plantation House, the residence of the Governor, 
is a paradise of vegetation, and on the left descends a fair 
waterfall. The Briars nestles in the midst of this verdure, and 
Napoleon spent there, in the company of the Balcombes, 
almost the only happy days he knew in his island-prison. Why 
could he not have remained there, or why could he not have 
occupied Plantation House, while some other residence was 
found for the Governor? S. Helena was not unhealthy, but it 
was damp, exposed to wind, rain and fog. The climate of 
Longwood was very different from that of Jamestown and the 
rest of the island. ‘This volcanic ridge was often enveloped in 
<loud and mist when everywhere else was clear, the rainfall was 
three times greater than in the capital. The weather was either 
stormy or insufferably hot. The walls of Napoleon’s bedroom 
exuded saltpetre, his library sweated moisture, the rain poured 
through his dilapidated roof. Exercise was absolutely necessary 
to Napoleon’s health, even in Europe. We learn this from his 
life in Elba. He was allowed a certain amount of freedom, 
‘but all his movements were observed. The officers in the 
<amp at Deadwood knew the cracks in his wall, the trees in 
his garden, the broken tiles in his roof, better than the Emperor 
knew them himself. Little wonder if the proudest man in the 
world refused to move at all subdject to such conditions. Ata 
‘Jater period—owing to the stupidity of Lowe, the malice of 
Croker, the blunders of Lord Bathurst, and the treachery of 
-Gourgaud—these limits were restricted ; and at the very time 
when Napoleon was dying and could not move without assist- 
ance, the English Government were pressing their gaoler to 
wedouble his vigilance. It is a disagreeable story. M. Fré- 
‘meaux’ book should be translated into English, as it is a fair 
and unbiassed account of a tragedy of undying interest about 
~which neither Mr. Forsyth, nor Lord Rosebery, still less Dr. 
Holland Rose, has said the last word. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘* Memories and Vagaries.’ By Axel Munthe. London: Murray. 
1908. 5s. net. 

One cannot read a page of these sketches of Italian 
life and character.in Italy or the Italian Quarter in Paris 
without seeing immediately that the author has the gift of 
writing. It seemed strange that we should not be more 
familiar with the writer's name until, while in search of bio- 
graphical information, we came on this passage. ‘He who 
has written this little book is no author; his life belongs to 
reality and does not leave him any peace for indulging in 
fiction, and besides, he has for over twenty years limited his 
best thoughts and efforts to that special authorship which has 
the apothecaries for its only public.” Most of the sketches 
appeared many years ago in Blackwvod’s and in Murray’s 
Magazines, and they were republished later under the name of 
“Vagaries”, but they are now out of print. We can well 
believe that their original readers have, in the author’s words, 
“expressed their willingness to come to the temporary rescue 
of the little book from oblivion”. Speaking from the entirely 
fresh impression they have produced on ourselves we see no 
sign that they have become passé or lost their vividness since 
“they were written long ago by their rather young and rather 
erratic author”. They are from the author’s own imaginative 
experience and have nothing to do with picture galleries or 
medizval art or Dante or anything of that kind. 


‘* Essays on Shakespeare and his Works.’ Edited by Sir Spenser 
St.John. London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 9s. net. 

‘* Shakespeare’s Use of the Supernatural.” By J. Paul 8. B. Gibson. 
Cambridge: Bell & Co. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 

The first of these books is a series of essays which Sir Spenser 
St. John has edited from the MSS. and notes of a deceased 
relative, whose name he withholds, but whom he describes as 
an author of culture, of high classical attainments, a traveller 
and a man of the world. He adds that it does not endeavour 
to compete with the writings of the learned and able men who 
in these days have devoted themselves to the study of our 
greatest ts. The second is the Cambridge University 
Harness Prize Essay for 1907. We need say no more of either 
of them than that they are not concerned with technical 
criticism or scholarship. They are such essays as one may 
read and compare and contrast with his own impressions 
in reading Shakespeare. They are undoubtedly pleasant 
reading, the results of more leisure than most readers have for 
formulating their own ideas: and their running commentary 
with plenty of quotations that recall old memories gives zest to 
turning over the well-known pages once more. 


“The First English Conquest of Canada.” By Henry Kirke 
Second Edition. London: Sampson Low. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 
The first edition of this book was published in 1870. It is 
intended to tell the story of the surrender of Quebec to the 
Kirkes in 1629, and in the centenary year of the founding of 
the city by Champlain it will appeal to a wider circle of readers 
than hitherto. Presumably the writer is a descendant of 
Admiral Kirke. He has at least made a closer study of the 
adventure which placed Quebec for three years in English 
hands than most historians, and has filled out his pages with 
some account of the colonising and exploring enterprise of 
the first half of the seventeenth century. As a sidelight the 
material in the volume serves a useful purpose. Where, by the 
way, does Mr. Kirke get his information as to the date on 
which the English flag first floated over the fort at Quebec? 
He says the English took possession on 20 August 1629. 
Other authorities give 20 and 22 July. It was on 19 July Lewis 
and Thomas Kirke demanded surrender, and as Champlain 
had no option but to comply we cannot imagine that the 
preliminaries occupied a month. 


“The Law of Mortgage.” By W. F. Beddoes. Second Edition. 
London : Stevens and Sons. 1908. 12s. 6d. 

“ Legal Representatives.’ By Sydney Edward Williams. Second 
Edition. London: Stevens and Sone. 1908. 9s. 

Fourteen years is a long life for a legal text-book. It either 
disappears altogether or it must have the 1e-incarnation of a 
subsequent edition if it has preserved sufficient vitality. This 
condition Mr. Beddoes’ book has fulfilled, and the new chapter 
on the Land Transfer Acts and the inclusion of all the cases 
up to the present start it on a new career. In looking over its 
concise pages and clearly expressed propositions one sees that 
it is exactly the sort of guide the conveyancer needs for refer- 
ence. There is no “cackle” and Mr. Beddoes always comes 
to the “’osses” at once. The suppression is severe, and without 
acquaintance with the fundamentals many of its propositions 
would hardly be intelligible. In short, it is a book for the 
practitioner, not for the student. 

What we have said of the character of Mr. Beddoes’ book 
may be said totidem verbis of Mr. Williams’. Its object is to 
give in the smallest possible compass the law of executors and 
administrators, or, in strict terminology, since the Land Transfer 
Act 1897, of legal representatives. It is sufficiently full and 


(Continued on page 830.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK ON THE 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, the distinguished authority on Hygienic 
Science and Health Questions, is evidently a believer in 
Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine that there is no utility in pointing 
out misfortunes unless you at the same time indicate the 
remedy. 

In his remarkable little book, “ The ‘Art of Living”, just 
issued from the press, Dr. Wilson not only points out that 
“ Our first duty to ourselves is to check illness at the outset”, 
but he follows up this admonition with the more welcome 
information how we are to do it. He, so to speak, says: 
“You have the evil of ill-health to fight. Now here’s the 
weapon to fight with. Strike for freedom.” For example, he 
says : “Suppose a person has run down—feels languid and 
is easily tired. If he neglects this warning—for all such signs 
and symptoms are Nature’s warning to us—the possibility is that 
he will pass further afield into the great lone land of disease. 

“Can he do anything to save himself from such a disastrous 
result? In the vast majority of cases he can restore his 
vigour.” How? Dr. Wilson tells his reader how without 
delay, adding at once this remarkable statement : “ Probably 
he will be advised to take a tonic. This in the main is good 
advice. Unfortunately the number of tonics is legion, but if 
there exists any preparation which can combine in itself the 
properties of a tonic and restorative, and which at the same 
time can contribute to the nourishment and building up of the 
enfeebled body, it is evident such an agent must prove of the 
utmost value to everybody. I have found such a tonic and 
restorative in the preparation known as Sanatogen.” 

How the distinguished author found this tonic he tells us in 
an interesting bit of autobiography. ‘Recovering from an 
attack of influenza,” he says, “and suffering from the severe 
weakness incidental to that ailment, Sanatogen was brought 
under my notice. I gave it a fair trial, and the results were all 
that could have been desired. In a short time my appetite 
improved, the weakness was conquered, and without the use of 
any other medicine or preparation I was restored to health.” 
It is easy to believe that this experience led the doctor to make 
a thorough investigation into this specific which had served 
him so well. 

Sanatogen, he tells us, “combines two distinct elements, one 
tonic and the other nutritive”. Further, it is no “secret ” 
remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, “Its composition is 
well known, otherwise medical men would not prescribe it ”. 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of Sanatogen are and 
how they effect so much good Dr. Wilson describes in simple, 
convincing terms. The whole passage is too long to quote, 
but one important remark of the writer may be given—namely, 
that one of the principal elements of Sanatogen “ represents the 
substance which actually forms a very important, if not the 
most important, constituent of our brain and nervous system”. 
How, through regenerating the nervous system, Sanatogen 
restores the functions of the digestive organs, and by rebuild- 
ing the whole body compensates the wear and tear of latter- 
day life ; how it does away with the need of stimulants, and 
cures the sick by the natural method of making the body 
strong enough to drive out disease—all this, in the delightful 
style of Dr. Wilson’s language, makes engrossing and pleasant 
as well as instructive reading. This last contribution of Dr. 
Wilson to the literature of Health may certainly be calculated 
to carry joyful news to the ailing and weary. 

A limited number of complete specimen copies of “ The Art 
of Living ”, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, are available for distribu- 
tion. A copy will be sent gratis and post free on application to 
the publishers, F. Williams and Co., 83 Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C., mentioning the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

(Sanatogen, the therapeutic nutrient alluded to by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson in the book named above, has probably been 
put to more severe and searching analyses and tests than any 
other specific of modern years, and the result, as declared by 
the unanimous voice of the medical press, is to place the 
preparation quite in the forefront of all nerve tonics. The 
“ Medical Times ” says : “It is probably in cases of weakening 
or exhaustion of the nervous system, accompanied by various 
forms of mental and bodily inefficiency, that Sanatogen proves 
most useful.”) 

Sanatogen is sold by all chemists in tins from Is. 9d. to 
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comprehensive to meet the ordinary requirements of the prac- 
titioner ; but there is this difference in comparison with Mr. 
Beddoes’ book, that Mr. Williams’ book, notwithstanding its 
compression, would be intelligible to a layman who desires 
information as to the transmission of property on death. 


“The Red Lily.” By Anatole France. London: Lane. 1908, 6s. 
Mr. Lane is issuing English translations of the works of 
Anatole France, edited by Mr. Frederic Chapman. This is 
the first of these volumes, and it is translated by Miss Winifred 
Stephens, who has gained recognition for knowledge of the 
ern French novel by her book on “ French Novelists of To- 
per *, The book is very handsomely produced, with fine paper 
and large clear type. We notice that “ The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard” is to appear, translated by Lafcadio Hearn, whose 
works we have lately reviewed. M. France’s latest work, 

“Joan of Arc”, is also to appear in the series. 

“‘A Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive Geography.” 
By Keith Johnson. Sixth Edition, by Dr. A.H. Keane. London: 
Stanford. 1908. 12s. 

This is the sixth edition, revised by Dr. Keane, of one of the 
most thorough and standard text-books of geography. The 
historical parts have been brought down to the present time, 
and there is a remarkable series of twelve maps showing the 
known world, with political divisions at different. periods from 
1000 B.C. to 1908 A.D. 

“The Annual Register, 1907.” London: Longmans. 1908. 18s. 

- When a new volume of the Annual Register appears half the 

troubles of finding information disappear. It is, the forty- 

fourth volume of the new series, and it is unnecessary to do 
mane than call attention to the new issue ofa work so well 
nown. 


The Borstal Association Report. 
“ Until a few years ago,” say the Committee in their Report 
for the present » “the young prisoner was treated in no 


way differently from the old and hardened offender.” “ Except 
for a brief space given to service in the chapel and exercise of 
2 monotonous kind, he passed the whole day and night locked up 
in a cell by himself with 20 one to speak to, with a window whic 
he could not look out of, and without enough work to occup 
him half his time, if he were only moderately ~ “Sac 
treatment . . . is both unnatural and uneconomical, and tends 
to produce fitness for nothing but further terms of imprison- 
ment.” Clearly from these deplorable surroundings the advent 
of the Borstal system was badly needed, and we are glad 
that under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill it will be extended to all young 
prisoners whose ages range from sixteen to twenty-one. It is 
proposed that they may be committed to a Borstal institution 
—the discredited word “ prison” seems happily to be passing — 
for terms of not less than one year or more than three. By 
‘the same Bill the constantly convicted and so far irreclaimable 
prisoners are to be transferred, after their periods in prison, 
ito places to be erected for “preventive detention ”, where 
they will be detained, as patients at Broadmoor are, during the 
King’s pleasure. We wish that all convicts who have served 
Over a certain number of years could be transferred to similar 
institutions. The modern al servitude is ever so much 
more hopeless and punitive the old transportation which 
it was supposed to replace; and though a Long Sentence 
‘Division was formed in 1906, to which admission can be earned 
‘by good conduct in seven and a half years, we feel that a con- 
vict prison should not be for the sick and trouble-worn. The 
new methods were begun timidly and succeeded : we hope they 
may be continued and extended with courage. 


For this Week’s Books see page 832, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books 


ADVANCED GOLF. By James Braip, Open Champion, 
1901, 1905, 1906, and 1908. With 88 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Demy Evo. ros. 6d. net. 

wan with Sailing of comes that. 1 came so thacnd of mast 
fescit ating and !ucid classics on golf it has been my lot to read.” ” Daily M. ‘ail. 

tips.’ doubt the most carefully written 

and valuable book instruction on he game that gt acy sed om From 

“ Here at last is the book for which 

Real solid instruction from start to finish, with no wasted in idle 


“It will rewire to be a very wonderful book on _e ene. will supersede 
* Advanced Golf.’ No golfer can afford to deny himself ‘ 
World of Golf: 


A BOOK OF YORKSHIRE. By J. S. Fiercuer. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Wat Pacer and Frank SouTucGars, 
R.B.A., and «2 from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Without being in guy ‘A Book of Yorkshire’ gives readers 
full account of the Three Ridings, of the places scenery of most note within 

Chair borders, and of the lagendars lesa, and of the chief monuments. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. With 20 Illustrations. 
2vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 

This is not a record of and ceremonies. », but gives vivid pictures of the 
life and characters of the of Russia, their wives and families, their sur 
pL and the prominent figures in their reign. 

“Few works are more entertaining, and fewer still are more helpful to the 
student of Russian history.”"— Manchester Courier. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. ALFrep Sipcwick. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The book treats, among other subjects, of the following :--Children and School ; 
VYoung Men and Marriage ; the Housewife and Servants : 
Shops, Food, Expenses, Inns, Amusements ; Life in Town and Country. 

“A brightly written and extremely interesting book. Mrs. yt takes us 
‘through the life of the child im the nursery, the gir] in the schoolroom, the boy at 
school, the youth at the university, | the ~~ in the county oe pes poor in the 
towns; she describes the German S and almost 
everyt bing except politics." —Westminster the. 

“We could name no book which gives a pleasanter and more easily read 
the daily life of Germans ; it bas observation, point, lightness, and 


THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A. G. 
BRADLEY, Author of “ Round About Wiltshire.” With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romantic 


county, dealing with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns and vill full 
of historical interest, the famous valleys, b- the marches so renowned in 
song and story. 
“* No descriptive book of the nature of this has been published in style and form 
se adm rable.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 


BONAPARTE AND THE CONSULATE. By A. C. 
THIBAUDEAU. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by G. K. 
FORTESCUE, LL.D. With 12 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

All modern writers on the French Revolution agree in considering Thibau- 
on the later period of the Convention, 


THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By 
A. WALLIS MYERS. With go Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. H. L. Donertry y+ 1902-1906) writes : —‘‘ I have never seen a better 
beok on lawn tennis than this. I have read it with intense interest, and can 
thoroughly recommend it to players of all classes as a sound, helpful, and enter- 
taining volume.” 
Mr. A. F. Wicp1nc (Double Champion, 3907), writes :—“‘ The book is excellent ; 
undeniably the best on the subject yet publis! 
Miss Mav Sutrox a Champion, 1907) writes :—“ Ev page in the 
_interests me. The book, indeed, is ornamen’ ted by splendid 


“‘ A thoroughly useful and entertaining publication.”—Lawa Tennis. 


‘AMERICAN SHRINES IN ENGLAND. By A. T. 
STORY. With many Illustrations, including 4 in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A new book of much interest to our summer invaders. This work describes 
eas ssvead a the ancestors (or in some cases the actual lives) 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
‘SCARLET RUNNER - C.N. & A. M. Wiuiamson 
PAUL MARILLIER - SERGEANT 
CROOKED WAY - - LE Queux 


Please write to Messrs. METHUEN for their LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
It is well Illustrated. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 

The Works of James Buchanan (Collected and Edited by John Bassett 
Moore. Vols. I. and II. at £12 12s, net, in 12 vols.). Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott. 

The Diary of a Lady-in- Waiting (A. Francis Steuart. 2 vols.) Lane, 
21s. net. 

Memories of Edmund Symes-Thompson (By his Wife). Stock. 35. 6d. 

FICTION 

The Flying Scroll co ees ge Vane Royal (The Hon. Mrs. Walter 
R. D. Forbes each. 

Heather (John 6s. 

God’s Toys (May Aldington). Collier. 6s. 

The Flight of the Eagle (Standish O’Grady). 
and Walker. 35. 6d. 

The Ava Mining Syndicate (Cecil Lewis). Greening. 6s. 

The Japanese Spy (Lancelot Lawton). Grant Ric 

The Duchess of Dreams (Edith Macvane). Milne. 6s. 

Green at Greyhouse (RK. S. Warren Bell). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Kitty Tailleur (May Sinclair). Constable. 6s. 

Letters to Lovidear (John Manners) ; The Scales of Justice (Burford 


Dublin: Sealy, Bryers 


Delannoy) ; The Perfect Union (‘‘ Alien”). Digby, Long. 6s. 
each. 
Stormy Morning (Lady Napier of Magdala). Murray. 6s. 
A Mistaken Marriage (F. E. Mills Young). Lane. 6s. 


Mr. Saffery’s Disciple (Parry Truscott); The Future Mrs. Dering 
(Thomas Cobb). Werner Laurie. 6s. each. 
HISTORY 
Sicily in Fable, History, Art and Song (Walter Copland Perry), 


Macmillan. 55. net. 

India through the Ages (Flora Annie Steel). Routledge. 45. 6d. 

The Tower of London (Arthur Poyser). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

France in the Twentieth Century (W. L. George). Rivers. 6s. net. 

NATURAL HISTORY 

Birds and their Nests and Eggs (George H. Vos). Routledge. 15. 
REPRINTS 

Our Mutual Friend (Charles Dickens). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Mother of Pearl (Anatole France). Lane. 6s. 
THEOLOGY 


Of the Imitation of Christ (Thomas a Kempis). Burns and Oates. 


6s. net. 
The Wheat a the Tares (Rev. A. Lioyd). Macmillan. 35. 6d. net. 
The Fundamertal Truths of the Christian Religion (Dr. Reinhold 
Seeberg). ‘Williams and Norgate. 55. 
TRAVEL 
—, (J. M. Sloan); Tyrol (W. A. Baillie-Grohman). Black. 
net 
VERSE 


Spirit and Dust (Rosa Mulholland), 2s. 6d. net; Poems (L. C, 
Bromley), 1s. 6d. net. Elkin Mathews. 

Ideala and First Love, and some Minor Poems (Nevill Eliot). Samurai 
Press. 25. 6d. net. 

Verse, Prose, and Epitaphs from the Commonplace Book of Lewin 
Hill, C.B., Brown, Langham. 2s. net. 

Mathilde: A Play (Adolphus Alfred Jack). Constable. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Attainment of Health, The; and the Treatment of the Different 
Diseases by means of Diet (Philip E. Muskett). Sydney: Brooks, 
7s. 6d. 

British Trade Book, The sort Holt Schooling). ame 105. 6d. net. 

Edward Fitzgerald and *‘ Posh ”, ‘‘ Herring Merchants ” (James Blyth). 


Long. 45. net. 
From St. Ives to Land’s End (A. G. Folliott Stokes). 


35. 6d. net. 


Greening. 
Is. net. 
Gardens of land (E. T. Cook). Biack. 7s. 6d. net. 
Islands of the Vale (Eleanor G. Hayden). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


Leaf and Tendril (John Burroughs), 45. 6d. net ; "Tragedy (Ashley H. 
Thorndike), Personalism (Borden Parker Bowne). 6s. net each. 
Constable. 

Miscellanies (John Morley), 7s. 6d. net ; Impressions of India (Sir 
Henry Craik), 3s. net ; The Logic of Will (Helen Wodehouse), 

. 6d. net. Macmillan. 
Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, 1890(C. R. L. F.). 2s. 6d. 


Righthandedness and Lefthandedness (George M. Gould). 


6s. net. 

Seven against Thebes of Auschylus, The (T. G. Tucker). 
At the University Press. 9s. net. 

Small Holding, The (F. E. Green). Lane. . net. 

Worker’s Handbook, The (Gertrude M. Tuckwell and Constance 
Smith). Duckworth. 35. 6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY.—The Oxford and Cambri 
Review, 2s. 6¢. net; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; Blackw 
Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6a¢.; The 
6d. 


Smith, Elder. 
Cambridge ; 


If you want ANY book on ANY subject write to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES Military, 
Africa, Australia, Asia, Rem inders, &c 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CONSTABLE'S ‘SUMMER NOVELS. 


6s. each. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE LITTLE BROWN BROTHER. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, Author of ‘ Marcus 
Hay.” 


KITTY TAILLEUR. By May SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘*‘ The Helpmate,” ‘* The Divine Fire,” &c. 


First Revizw.—“ Packed with cleverness and vigour. Simple, alive with 


sincerity and with acute, searching observation." —Daily Telegraph. 


PAULINE. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ The 


Square Peg.” 
“ An excellent and admirably written story. Extremely interesting. Mr. Norris 


should score a great success."—Daily Telegraph. 


MAROTZ. 


** Admonition.” 
One of the most striking novels of the year." —British Weekly. 


By Jonn Ayscoucn, Author of 


ROSE MACLEOD. 


THE TREE OF HEAVEN. ,y 


R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘“‘ The Younger Set,” ‘‘ The 
Fighting Chance,” &c. [ Third Edition. 
“Those who followed the fortunes of Philip Selwyn and Eileen (in ‘The 


Younger Set") will gladly meet their compeers in ‘The Tree of Heaven.’” 


Literary World. 


By Atice Brown, 
Author of ‘‘ The County Road,” ‘‘ King’s End,” &c. 


A RUSSIAN MYSTERY PLAY - - 
THE LAST GREAT FIGHT AT ETON 
THE CROATIAN DEADLOCK - .- 
HUMANISM TRUE AND FALSE - 
THE GLORIES OF SALAMANCA 
THE FRENCHWOMAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


NOW READY. 


THE OXFORD AND 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 


MIDSUMMER TERM. 


CONTENTS. 


THE CALL, a New Poem by George Meredith 
MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE 


W. Gordon McCabe, 


“THE NATION: OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE” 


J. Archibald Venn. 
Maurice Baring. 
Arthur Crawshay. 
V. Hussey Walsh. 
G. M. Young. 

- Julius César Sanchez, 


R, F. Smalley. 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF POETRY 


Maurice Browne. 
Price Two and Not. 


PuBLIsHED BY ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C., 


FOURTH 


MISCELLANIES, 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
CONTAINS PAPERS ON 


Machiavelli and Guieciardini, John Stuart Mili, 
and other pieces. 


MRS. J. R. GREEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MAKING OF IRELAND, 
AND ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. With Map. 8vo. ros. net. 
Treas. —* A book of great interest and permanent value.” 


The Government of England. 


By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. In 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


impressions of india. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
Records the impressions of a visit to India during the past winter, and 

discusses Hindu unrest, the North-West Frontier, education, and many other 

aspects of Indian life. 


The Threshold of Music. 


An 2 ee into the Development of the Musical Sense. By WILLIAM 
Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The sketch is admirable. Dr. Wallace has a considerable 
knowledge of science, he is a composer of real talent and distinction, he writes 
from inside his subject and ilheminates it with | and h and 
sound common sense. . . . His is a most valuable contribution to musical 
ectence, ond hase be of great service to future critics and historians.” 


H. M.I. Some Passages in the Life of one of H.M. 
tors of Schools. By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly 
i 1.1. North-West Division. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
ATHEN.£UM.—“ He has provided in this volume, which is a 
of good stories excellently told, a delightfully humorous account of the daily 
enperiences of a@ more or bent vagrant oficial." 


Sicily in Fable, History, Art, Art, 


Ww Y. 
and and Song. By WALTER COPLAND PERR With 


Crown net. 


The Logic of Will. A Study in 
Analogy. By 


LEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
’ BY 
MR. CREWES 
CAREER. CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘* Coniston,” &c. 


Illustrated. 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S 3/6 DICKENS. NEW VOL. 
Our Mutual Friend. With Illustra- 


tions by MARCUS STONE. A Reprint of the Edition corrected by 
the Author in 1869, with an Introduction, Biographical and Biblio. 
graphical, by Cuar.es DickENs THE 3s. 6d. 


Works by the late 
MISS MARY ELIZABETH HAWKER 
(LANOE FALCONER). 
Cecilia de NoO@h. crows 64. 


Old Hampshire Vignettes. 


Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Published for the Researeh Defence Society. 
EVIDENCE OF 


Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
before the Reyal Commission on Vivi- 
section, July 1907.  Sewed, 15. net. 


The Extinction of Malta Fever. 


A LESSON IN THE USE OF ANIMAL ee By 
Colonel DAVID BRUCE, C.B., M.B., DSc. .» &e. Sewed, 3d. net, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ll ustrated, 1s. 4d. 
THE OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
lll. By Mrs. Ggorcz Cornwacuis-WEsT. 
OVER TYRINGHAM. By Evita Wnuarron. 
THE TURNING-POINT OF MR. CARNEGIE’S CAREER. By 
Daviv Homer Barsgs, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lt, Lonpox, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON HODGE 


will S ADCTION, at No. ington Street, 

W.C., on MONDAY, One precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 

including“ C by Ward, after Morland, in colours; 
—,* ilton as 


R. Smith, 
after M S ght and others ; 


May be viewed two days py 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION at their House, No. x 

Strand, W.C., on TU AY, Jury 7, and Two Fol! at 
eo. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, ing Library 

. Murray Tuke, ~) of Saffron Walden (sold by order of the _Executors) ; 

Property of George Bankes, an. Wi Hall; Wi 


including i 
end Tilustrated Archeol 
Travels, Society — Geneal Wi 
Fine Art, Americana, Works illustrated 
Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, Longfellow. Whitman, | 
includmg Harleian Society Publications ; bein's 
Persons Lord Lilford" Birds of the British 


MADAME 


Published every Wednesday. 


CONTAINS : 
THE LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS. 
COURT AND SOCIETY NEWS. 
WEDDINGS OF THE WEEK (illustrated). 
NOTES ON SPORTS & PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 


ARTICLES ON FASHION, TOILET, &., .- 
by the Best Writers. 


EVERYTHING OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 
A SIXPENNY PAPER FOR THREEPENCE. 


vols. ; Johnson’ s “English ntation copy from 
Catalogue Karcat OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
May be viewed two days prior. ‘Catalogues may be had. 
ENGRAVINGS. TH a Pol 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE || Sport itios 

on ULY 10, eo > 

4 Drama Fiction 


| of th the English schools, in stipple and mezzotint, many printed in colours, 
Bartolozzi, Tomkins. B , Kaufiman, Sir J. Reynolds, J. Watson, 
ed Morland, Pollard, J. R. Smith, Wheatley, Cipriani, Cosway, and others. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
VALUABLE BOOKS AND IMPORTANT AUTOGRAPH AND OTHER 


MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING A SELECTION FROM THE 
LIBRARY OF LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


shire), comprising 
Scott, Thackeray, Tennyson, &c. ; 
Book, Printed and 


ices and Marks, &c. 
Siachediathedninentie, Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresb Purchases. Specimen number post 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CALAOOURD AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lompon. Codes : Unicove and A B C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. Telephone : Mayrair 3601. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

144 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


OCKROACHES Cleared with BLATTIS. Used everywhese 
with unfailing success since Mr. FE. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 2 plague of 
by order to H.M. the Kin at Sandri 
ward, F.R.S., 14 acques, R.D. 
Tee, OWARTH & FAIR, 47: Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
PRICE 


_ NET. 


inferences at Bridge 


BY DALTON, 
Author of ‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


“inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 


SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles will be revised, with | 


agditions by the author, and issued in handy form by 
THE WEST STRANO PUBLISHING CO., LTO. 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, WC. 
834 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gorir, Huntinc, Lawn Tennis, 


*,* You do not only glance at “‘ Tuz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “*GrapHic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to guides. Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 
** Very emphatically tops them all.” — Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book.” —Zimes. Particularly good.” —Academy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” Liverpool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 55 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
awlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, D. uth, 
Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles Ives, el, Clovel 
lifracombe, L Minebead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Vi alley, Bath, 
Liandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, langol 
Dol elly, Harlech, C Llandudno 
Colwyn enmaepmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lo 
oads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Dariincron & Co., Liangollen. 


Rb Conway, 
"ie Bedd 


Liaxcotten : DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris anp New York : BRENTANO’'S, 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Le Ze 
Ome Voor wo 1 BB wo wo 
Half Year ... owe 3 om 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SAL URDAVY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


— 


Che Best of all the Ladies’ Papers, 


len, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 


T. 
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Library Willoughby de Broke (removed from Compton Verney, Warwick- 
uscripts of Burns, Bronté, Coleridge, Dickens, on SA 
Illuminated Hore and other Medieval Service 
Oriental Manuscripts ; an extremely interesting 
Walter Scott to the Marchioness of Abercorn, 
bound in a volume: Milton's *‘Comus” ; Shakespeare's “ Richard I1.,” 2615 ; 
Editio Princeps of Homer; Presentation Copies of Purchas's “ Pilgrimage ” ; 
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AN IDEAL GIFT FOR BOY OR GIRL 


Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6, 


BIRDS’ EGGS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


24 Plates, including 459 drawings of 
- Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with 
index, in one Volume. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted 
‘that ten eggs of the Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House- 
Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the Chaffinch, seven of the 
Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of the 
Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and 
nine of the Kestrel, it will give some idea of the thoroughness with 
which this work was prepared. 

For the collation of the text from the larger work ‘‘ British Birds 
-with their Nests and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were 
secured. With the exception of the Introduction and a few additional 
signed notes to some of the species, the wording of the text, as 
.published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, 


SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. | 42, 


together with Postal Order for 1016. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


LISTS will CLOSE for a APPLICATIONS on or before 
SATURDAY, 27th June, and for EXTENSION APPLICATIONS 
on FRIDAY, Jury. 


GOVERNMENT of the DOMINION of CANADA. 


LOAN of £5,000,000 at 3? PER CENT. 
Redeemable ot par tet Ee, 3, Interest payable ist May, and 


Of this amount £3,648,500 bieenall to meet 4 per cent. Bonds and 
Stock due rst November, 1908, holders of which are an extension until 
1st May, 1912, at 3? per cent. 

Holders of 33 per cent. sd Shock wall th 
1gto of conversion into 3 per cent. Inscribed Stock 1938, om the basis of £106 of 

that Stock for every £100 of the present 


PRICE OF ISSUE, £100 PER CENT. 


The BANK OF MONTREAL, the Financial Agents of the  foverament 

the Dominion of Canada, Yow ote the Minister of Finance to offer 

to the holders of the £3 ,648,500 4 per cent. Bonds and Stock due 

r per cent. until rst May, rgr2. 
for in cash at par 33 per cent. 
Bonds (to an amount sufficient to make up, with the extended Bonds an , the 
total of £5,000,000). 

Payable as follows :— 


on sth aly, go8. 
’ 5 
= on 4th September, 1908. 

Payment in ait exiy discount at the rate of 
pet cent. per annum. 

olders of 4 per cent. Bonds or Steck mat! Wishing to 

avail themselves of the offer to extend should apply on 
it with their Bonds or Stock Certificates at the 


interest on November, 1908, at of 
cent. Bonds will not be exchangeable for Any 
tet cent. Bonds or Stock not so tS will be be taken up at the Bank of 

ratrea] on 2nd November, 1908, 

Scrip certificates to bearer in respect of cash applications will be issued against 
ments at 3? per cent., pa such Scrip Certificates wi 
be exchangeable for Be after that 

The revenues of the Dominion of Canada as = liable in respect of this Loan 
or of any Three per cent. Stock into which it may be converted and the interest 
thereon respectively, and the Consolidated Funds of the United Ki and the 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury are not y, or indirectly liabte or 
responsile for the payment of the Loan or Stock or of the interest thereon, or for 
-— matter relating thereto (Colonial Stock Acts 1877 to ay 

ull Prospectuses Forms of Application can be obtained at the Bank of 
Montreal, 4 eedile Street, Londen, E.C., andof Masses. Nivieon & Co. 


Loadon, 24th June, 1908. 


+f you want to give a present to a friend who plays Bridge— 
If you want to get points yourself in playing the best of Card Games, 


READ 


By W. DALTON. 


“* Saturday’ Bridge” 
The Fourth Impression ts nearly exhausted: 


was published nearly twe years ago and ts selling as steadily as ever to-day. 
the Fifth ts in the Press. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 
The Declaration—No Trumps 
Attacking Suit Declarations 


Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 


The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Kitten | 
Declaration 


Saturday’ Bridge” 
dt is published in two forms: 


The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


ts acknowledged to be the STANDARD work ou the Game. 


in white with gold cards for the purpose of presents; in green cloth for 


constant reference at club and other card tables, 
Of ali Booksellers, 5s. net. Direct trom the Olfice, 5s. 3d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C¢. 
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“THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold's Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. vols. 
Eeeays in Criticiem. First Series. 
Eesays in Criticiem. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
1048-1688. Collected and Arranged by G. Ww. E. . 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Meghew, J. J. E. 
Austen Lricu, To which is added ‘ Lady Susan,” 
other Unfinished Tales By Miss AusTEN. 


j Bible. Arranged in paragraphs with an 
Introduction by J. W. M. P 
Vol. Il, Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. ITI. 1 Kinge—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Iisaiah—La ti Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi, 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acte—Revelation. 
. %g* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Eowarp FitzGera.p. 


Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Dean Churoh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miecellaneous Essays. 1 Dante, and other Essays. 

St. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1345. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Churoh. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Leste Srerwen and Sir Freperick Pottock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey, M.P. 
Misceolianies. | Essays. Poems. 


English Traite and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


Wricut. 2vols. New Edition. 
Letters of Edward to Fanny Kemble, 
More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


9871-1883, Edited by W. A. Waicur. 
Apis WriGHT. 
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